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scheduling, and the ever-present 
VOLUME XXXV NUMBER 7 problem of finding ways to provide 
free time for teachers during the 

school day. 
You probably wouldn’t guess it 
from the title, but “The Mezzanine 
CONT ENT Ss Floor of the Multipurpose Room” 
presents a highly defensible case 
for the importance of the school 


THIRTY-FIFTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION 


| In this issue... 
The administrative aspects of in- 
NATIONAL ELEMENTARY structional leadership are many. 
This issue of THe Nationat ELe- 
MENTARY PRINCIPAL includes arti- 
* : ? cles on several of them—coopera- 
Mitcipa tive planning for the year, the 
problems and challenges of opening 
a new school, the many facets of 
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Two Basic Reading Series bp 
expect 

Tt 

Reading for Interest, 1955 edition | curric 
a ewe ’ ee shoulc 
PAUL WITTY AND OTHERS ee 
A basic reading series for grades 1-6. vided; 
to the 

Every child will respond to these interesting, beautiful servic 
books. This series offers a dev elopmental program that Aj 
provides a balance between interests and skills. READ- and n 
ING FOR INTEREST utilizes Paul Witty’s extensive develc 
research in reading and child development, and lays In 
the foundation for steady growth in reading ability. Amor 
Appealing full-color illustrations. the st 
Practice Books, Teachers Guides, and a Readiness Filmstrip available - 
I 


Reading Roundup, Books I and II 
WITTY, PETERSON, PARKER 


A basic reading-literature series for grades 7 and 8. 
READING ROUNDUP is notable for the variety and 
excellence of its selections, which have been chosen 
from many American and British sources. The stories, 
sketches, plays, and poems are closely related to the 
interests, fun, and problems of young people at these 
grade levels. Activities to stimulate discussion and de- 
velop reading skills accompany each selection. Many 
gay, imaginative illustrations in color make this reading 
series appealing to boys and girls. 





Reading Tests and a Teachers Guide accompany each book. 
Book Three for grade 9 in preparation. 


Heath 


Publishers of Better Books for Better Teaching 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY Sales Offices: Englewood, N. J., Chicago 16, 
San Francisco 5, Atlanta 3, Dallas 1. Home Office: Boston 16 
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Looking Ahead 


With this issue we have reached a half-way point in our two-year magazine series on “The Princi- 
pal’s Role in Instructional Leadership.” T hruout the year we have been looking ahead to the direction 
next year’s series should take, and, while plans are still incomplete, here are some of the things you may 
expect to find in 1956-57. 

Two or three issues devoted to aspects of the curriculum: understanding children, as a basis for 
curriculum planning; content of the curriculum—what is being taught, who is deciding what we 
should teach, factors that influence curriculum content; the principal’s role in curriculum planning. 

An issue dealing with specialist services: kinds of services; ways in which specialist services are pro- 
vided; organization for the use of specialist services; the principal’ S relationship to the specialist and 
to the teacher; several points of view (superintendent, principal, supervisor, teacher) on specialist 
services and the principal’s role in their use. 

An issue on keeping up with instructional methods and materials. This issue will describe technics 
and methods which teachers and principals have found helpful as ways to keep up with current 
developments in methods and materials. 

In the course of the year, there will be ten or twelve articles not strictly related to the year’s theme. 
Among them will be an illustrated article on the educational system in Brazil; one or more articles on 
the student council in the elementary school; and an illustrated article on new building construction, 
with special emphasis on classroom shape and arrangement. 

Briefly, that’s what’s ahead for the next school year. We hope you like it! 


The Editor 
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COMMUNITY RELATIONS AND 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


by HARRY L. STEARNS, Superintendent of Schools, 
Englewood, N. J. 


For the first time, a busy and experienced 
administrator takes time out to write about 
front-line problems on the local level. These 
are basic, non-theoretical problems all school 
people face as they work directly with com- 
munity groups. Stearns shares his significant 
experiences to help your students mold the 
realistic insight they'll need in meeting vari- 


ous community elements. 


363 pages e 554%” x 83%” e Published 1955 


TEACHER-PARENT INTERVIEWS 


by GRACE LANGDON, Child Devel & ‘Cibiieee 


Pr ’ 


and IRVING W. STOUT, Arizona State College 





This is a book written for teachers from 
nursery school through high school. It is 
based on the conviction that there is some- 
thing very important to be gained by teacher 
and parents talking directly with each other. 
The kind of interview discussed is the kind 
that any teacher who wants to can do and 
can learn to do well. Suggestions on what to 
talk about, how to go about having an in- 
terview, etc. are plentiful, specific, concrete, 
and detailed—but not dogmatic. 


” 


356 pages e 554” x 834” e Published 1954 
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When I have finished with my copies | mail them 
to the Berry Schools, Mount Berry, Georgia. The 
librarian is always glad to get these excellent maga- 
zines. 

Jennie M. Clow 
10210 Byron 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


While visiting in the Highland, Indiana, schools 
last week I had the opportunity of reading Tue 
NatIoNAL ELEMENTARY Principal magazine. | found 
this to be a very interesting publication, both for 
the principal and the school secretary. 

Alice Shreves 

School Secretary 
Cowan Public School 
Cowan, Indiana 


Materials published by the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals are used extensively in our 
system by the superintendent, guidance director and 
secondary principals when they are doing research 
for writing and speaking. The Department deserves 
a great deal of credit for the high calibre of its pub- 
lications. 

Herbert R. Dodd, Principal 
Cedar Hill School 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee 


One of the most gratifying aspects of our study 
in developing certification standards of the principal- 
ship in New York has been the interest expressed in 
it by principals from other states. Hand in hand with 
this goes the energy being expended thruour the 
nation by elementary school principals in their efforts 
to up-grade their profession. 

John A. Ether, Principal 
Westmere Elementary School 
Albany, New York 
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Cooperative Planning 
for the School Year 


MARY H. HEBBERD 


A campshop in the woods beside a Wisconsin 
lake was the setting for the first pre-planning 
session of the f faculty of the Campus School of 
the Wisconsin State College, La Crosse. Fourteen 
men and women gathered for a three- day in- 
service meeting during the week preceding the 
opening of the fall term. Here they shared ideas, 
work, meals, worship, and recreation. 

The purpose of the workshop was to formu- 
late a general policy as well as to approach spe- 
cific problems for the year ahead. In the general 
planning, four objectives were established: to 
offer opportunity for the faculty to grow thru 
recreation and group cooperation; to offer a 
means of getting better acquainted; to develop an 
attitude of professional growth; and to develop 
constructive group thinking about problems of 
special concern. 

The success of the project was greatly depen- 
dent upon the preliminary planning and organi- 
zation. The faculty committee—principal and 
teachers—had anticipated the needs of food, 
equipment, and transportation. Supplies included 
not only food and fuel, but also the essentials 
of modern school procedure—typewriters and 
mimeograph equipment. A work and assignment 
schedule was carefully developed and each teacher 
Was given a copy. 

The facilities were rough but acceptable. Cook- 
ing for a crowd on an unfamiliar stove offered an 
indisputable challenge. Men and women who had 
worked together in the same building for years 
came to know one another better as they strug- 
gled over a breakfast or lunch. Not only did they 
know each other better, but they chuckled over 
each other’s foibles and planted the seeds for 


Mary H. Hebberd is Associate Professor of Communi- 
cation and Public Relations, Wisconsin State College, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 
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This article contains a description of a work- 
shop held by the faculty of the Campus School 
of Wisconsin State College, La Crosse. The 
principal of the school, Bernard J. Young, and 
members of the teaching staff contributed their 
ideas to this article thru interviews with the 
author and written evaluations of their work- 
shop experience, 











laughter to help meet the stress and strain of the 
year ahead. 
A day at the campshop went like this: 


7:00 A. M.— Rise and shine 
7:30 A. M. — Breakfast 
8:45 A. M.— Workshop 
10:00 A. M. — Break 
10:10 A. M.— Resume workshop 
11:30 A. M.—Free time 
12:00 Noon — Chow 


2:00 P. M. — Workshop 


3:00 P. M. — Break 

3:10 P. M. — Resume workshop 
4:00 P. M. —Free time 

6:00 P. M. — Chow and program 
7:30 P. M. — Workshop 

g:00 P. M. — Recreation 


The workshop schedule was followed thruout 
three days. First the business was presented as a 
total problem, then committees were assigned a 
phase of the subject. These committees reported 
to the larger group at the conclusion. It was gen- 
erally felt that much progress was made by this 
arrangement. 

One of the particular points of praise was the 
strict adherence to the ten-minute break midway 
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in each workshop session. The sessions required 
such concentrated attention that these brief rest 
periods helped the participants keep their atten- 
tion on the problems at hand. 

Recreation was offered in the form of conver- 
sation, hiking, boating, and such varied games 
as horseshoes and scrabble. On Sanday, the work- 
shop meeting in the morning lasted only an hour 
and the remainder of the time was spent in an 
informal service which included a Scriptural read- 
ing, violin solos, singing of anthems common to 
all, and a discussion of beliefs. 


Developing a Basic Philosophy 


Out of the workshop developed a statement of 
basic philosophy with which all those present 
could agree. This statement expressed the group’s 
common ideas about their school’s purposes, about 
the democratic norms under which it should op- 
erate, and about basic principles of child learn- 
ing and growth, 

The group defined the purposes of the labora- 
tory school as follows: 


We are attempting to develop a happy, well-ad- 
justed child who accepts and assumes responsibility; 
who has respect for himself and others; who sees 
(with our help) that thru effort comes a measure of 
success and its ensuing satisfaction; and who is helped 
to recognize, understand, and find a solution for fail- 
ure when it occurs, thereby encouraging intellectual 
honesty without which one cannot succeed. In o:der 
to provide this we must function democratically in 
our classrooms. We realize that leadership comes 
from the group and shifts within that group as the 
areas of learning, knowledge, and understanding 
shift... 

To prepare children for high school, we should 
develop in them a knowledge that man is conditioned 
by his universe; that man in turn affects his uni- 
verse; that man, in order to live helpfully in the uni- 
verse, should function to the best of his abilities; that 
certain skills are essential; and that basic human values 
must be respected . . . 

The laboratory school should be a place where 
college students discover themselves as potential 
teachers, clarify their own philosophy thru observa- 
tion and participation in a democratic classroom, 
become familiar with the trends in education, and 
recognize that education is an evolving process. 


The fundamental democratic norms were re- 
affirmed by the group as an essential basis for 
their work. In their basic statement, the members 
VOL. XXXV NO. 7 
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of the workshop made reference to these princi- 
ples: 


. The individual has basic worth—each child 
differs from every other child, yet each has some- 
thing special to offer; parents ‘and teachers need 
to recognize these differences and help the child 
know that his particular contribution has a value 
for the group. 

Persons who must abide by decisions must 
have a part in making them; children should have 
a voice in such decisions, in keeping with their 
age and experience, and learn to abide by the 
consequences. The democratic person must under- 
stand that what he does affects every member of 
the ws 

. Control and direction of democratic action 
is ssitbin the situation, not outside it. 

4. Adequate and well-adjusted people think 
thru their problems and find successful solutions. 

An adequate, happy, and worthwhile per- 
son y euaeses. not only as an individual but also 
as a member of a group; he learns consideration 
for others and learns to share, 
to take.” 

6. Cultural patterns can be modified thru delib- 
erate action and critical thinking. 


“to give as well as 


The group also discussed basic learning princi- 
ples. They stated: 


Learning is a personal achievement which takes 
place only when the individual is ready and has abil- 
ity, experience, purpose, interest, understanding, and 
a desire to act. Learning is experience which takes 
place when the individual has a complete picture 
of what he is learning and why, when the process 
moves from the already learned facts, skills, and 
attitudes to the unknown and when practice periods 
are established. In learning, the child needs adult 
guidance. 

Another area in which the participants felt 
common ground was in their discussion of prin- 
ciples of growth. The first-grade teacher and the 
junior- high school teacher could find more in 
common when they recognized that growth and 
development are continuous and that problems 
which arise are frequently products of the child’s 
maturing. In their statement concerning principles 
of growth were these points: 1) each child has his 
own rate of growth; 2) growth is continuous, 
according to a plan, and each stage of develop- 
ment is basic to the next. 








The workshop report mentioned two ways 
in which growth presents problems: a) environ- 
ment and experience cause differences in the 
readiness of each child for the next stage; and 
b) parents and teachers need understanding and 
tools to guide this growth and development. 


Problem-solving 


In addition to the statement of a common phi- 
losophy, the group turned their attention to spe- 
cific problems which recur in schools all over the 
nation. The first order of business was to make a 
survey of the curriculum in terms of the basic 
philosophy which had been developed. This sur- 
vey led to the appointment of committees to study 
the language arts and arithmetic in the core cur- 
riculum. The studies made by these committees 
have been subjects not only for discussion in fac- 
ulty meetings, but in the PTA as well. As a 

matter of fact, the next fall the PTA chose for 
its meetings programs dealing with i improvement 
of the arithmetic curriculum. These discussions 
served as an in-service type of meeting for par- 
ents, just as faculty meetings do for teachers. 

The studies made as a result of the w orkshop 
emphasized the need for correlation of the class- 
work during a pupil’s day. For example, the 
science teacher and the physical education teacher 
could well relate the study of caloric values to an 
understanding of a child’s own weight. It was 
decided that the subjects of units planned for the 
following week be placed in faculty boxes on 
Thursday in order that classwork in the various 
subject-matter areas could be coordinated insofar 
as possible. 

The climate for ideas which developed at the 

campshop gave impetus for the solution of prob- 
lems which had been headaches for years. Some 
of the questions resolved were the handling of 
the lunch hour for pupils who do not go home (a 
growing problem in the school), planning for all- 
school programs and events such as the traditional 
Christmas pageant, agreement on the material to 
go into the school handbook and the parents’ 
memo, the testing program, the method of report- 
ing to parents, and matters of general school pol- 
icy. Committees were formed to handle such 
matters as the playground, the Christmas pageant, 
courtesy in the halls and playground, junior high 
school social affairs, exhibits, the school patrol, 


the planning workshop for the following year, 
the student council, and the handbook. 


Evaluation 


What generally were the results of the pre- 
planning session? All of the teachers rated 
productivity high with such comments as “tops,” 
“very good, 


” 4 


fun.” and “worthwhile.” Comment 


was made on participation: “no long drawn out 


‘ 


“oood.” 


speeches or discussions,” “ioo percent,” “g 
The evaluating committee asked about a repeat 
performance and received an almost unanimously 
affirmative answer. 

However, no such undertaking is flawless. 
Many suggestions for improvements were made. 
In the list were “bring a secretary,” “more leisure 
time,” “tape the table and kitchen conversation,” 
and “junior-high meetings needed more time.” 

Immediate recognition of the value of the camp- 
shop came upon the opening of school when ac- 
tivities got off to an unusually good start. The 
staff pointed out, too, that the workshop made it 
possible for the usual teachers’ meetings at the 
opening of the term to be postponed to a less 
busy time later. One teacher, returning to the staff 
after a year’s leave, said that the w orkshop served 
as a reorientation for her. 

The general result of the three-day program 
seemed to be the development of a strong group 
feeling. Here had been meetings to which all could 
come on time and from which no one had to 
leave early—meetings free from interruptions. As 
one staff member said, “It was like a school’s be- 
ing born again. We had a chance to get our teeth 
into a common philosophy.” 

Leadership ability came out and laid the foun- 
dation for a better faculty unit. Common planning 
and participation is an important new concept in 
faculty relations. 

What was the role of the principal in these 
sessions? It was that of any other democratic leader 
working with his staff, giving advice when he 
could, interpreting and analyzing needs, sug- 
gesting solutions to problems—just like every 
other person there. 

The group as a whole survey ed itself, decided 
where it was and where it w anted to go—and hi ad 
fun at the same time. They are still laughing over 
the cake batter that ran out of the oven! 
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ARTHUR R. OLSON 
EVELYN G. JONES 


Constructing and opening new schools are 
common experiences in our country today. There 
is scarcely a city or village that does not find it 
necessary to provide space for an increasing pop- 
ulation of children. Whether new buildings are 
constructed or additions are made to existing 
ones, many problems confront the elementary 
school principal who must take over when the 
architect and contractor are thru. 

Opening a new school or addition is a chal- 
lenge. Decisions made at this time may influence 
the entire future of the school. Much of the origi- 
nal equipment will be in use for many years, but 
even more enduring will be the atmosphere cre- 
ated and the traditions started with the first staff 
of teachers and the first classes. This article will 
describe some of the planning essential to meeting 
the challenge of opening a new school. 


Arthur R. Olson is Administrative Assistant, and Evelyn 


G. Jones is Supervising Teacher, Denver Public Schools, 


Denver, Colorado. 
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Instructional Materials and Equipment 


Long before a school is completed, plans should 
be made for ordering furniture, equipment, and 
instructional materials. This is a time-consuming 
operation because of the many steps involved. 
Types of desks, tables, and chairs must be com-, 
pared for suitability, durability, and cost. After 
choices are made and quantities decided, most 
school systems ask for bids. Finally, when orders 
are given, time must be allowed for deliv ery. In 
the case of library books and textbooks, delivery 
should be far enough in advance of the opening 
of the school so that the books may be cata- 
logued, stamped, and carded. Thus, timing is im- 
portant. It is advantageous to open new buildings 
at the beginning of the school term since the 
summer provides time to order and process ma- 
terials, prepare inventories, and perform similar 
tasks. Teachers, too, may have pre-session time 
then to study pupil records and plan for their 
classes. Of course, if a building is completed dur- 
ing the school year and crowded conditions in 
other schools will be relieved by its use, it is pos- 
sible to move classes at any time. More detailed 
planning is necessary, however, to reduce to a 
minimum the interruption of the instructional 
program when the move is made at this time of 
the vear. 

A useful method of ordering furniture and 
supplies is the preparation of a master list for each 
grade. Such a list should be made after consulta- 
tion with experienced teachers from the various 
grades and with supervisory personnel. Sales rep- 
resentatives of school supply houses and publish- 
ers are also helpful. From these conferences there 
should be developed a list of all furniture, text- 
books, supplementary materials, paper, pencils, 
art materials, maps, charts, records, and the like 
that will be needed in a room at each grade level. 
hese lists should be descriptive and indicate the 
features necessary for children of the particular 
age group concerned: for example, the width of 
space between guide lines on paper for each 
grade. 

Most school systems have appro ed or adopted 
textbooks. Orders for these should include books 
for the less able and the more able pupils, as well 
Teachers’ editions 
instructional manuals, and similar 


as for those of average ability. 
of textbooks, 
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curriculum aids must be provided. L ibrary orders 
should be made by an experienced school librarian 
who knows the local curriculum and is familiar 
with the community in which the new building 
is located. Librarians of nearby schools can be 
very helpful in suggesting titles. 

Special subject supplies, such as materials for 
science experimentation, educational toys for pre- 
school and kindergarten, and illustrative materials 
for arithmetic, are important and need attention. 

There will be general equipment and supplies 
needed in addition to the requirements for each 
classroom. Audio-visual materials—such as pro- 
jectors, tape recorders, record players, and radio 
and television equipment—are as necessary as 
books for modern education. Playground and 
gymnasium equipment, first-aid kits; stage cyclo- 
ramas, curtains, and furniture for the auditorium; 
lunchroom furnishings; duplicating equipment, 
basic office supplies—all must be ordered. The 
principal will need to seek the advice of many 
teachers and administrators in making decisions 
about these innumerable requirements. 


Planning for the Staff 


Because the things needed in a school are so 
numerous and must be ordered so far in advance, 
they have been considered first. They are not as 
important, however, as the people w ho make up 
the staff. It is upon these people that the w elfare 
and education of the children will depend. Every 
member of the staff influences the children for 
whose benefit he works. Custodians, lunchroom 
workers, clerk, secretary, nurse, 
principal are all part of the team. 

As administrator, the principal influences the 
morale of the staff members from his first ac- 
quaintance with each one. Naturally, he hopes 
for well-trained, dedicated individuals who place 
children and their education uppermost. By co- 
operating democratically, giving each member 
opportunity to participate in making plans, a 
principal can build a cooperative team that will 
work for mutual welfare and for the best inter- 
ests of children 


teachers, and 


In established schools, the number of new mem- 
bers on a staff is relatively small each year. 
Usually, newcomers can be absorbed without 
difficulty. An entirely new staff presents prob- 
lems of maintaining a sense of security in each 
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individual, of recognizing special competencies, 
of developing new loyalties, and establishing good 
personal-social and professional relations so that 
a well-coordinated, interesting, and effective pro- 
gram of instruction may be developed. It is de- 
sirable for the principal to have a conference with 
all members of the staff in order to get some idea 
of their personalities, interests, and ambitions. If 
he can accompany them thru the building, a 
foundation can be laid for pride i in the new facili- 
ties and for a vital interest in the program. A 
social gathering at which the staff can become 
acquainted should be arranged as soon as possible. 

In selecting the teaching staff, the established 
administrative organization of the school system 
usually must be followed. This often means the 
use of the unit-type classroom for the kinder- 
garten and primary grades. This plan is desirable 
lew it gives young children a greater sense of 
security to have one teacher the entire day. 
Warmth and understanding are important char- 
acteristics in these teachers, along with ability to 
teach beginners the fundamental subjects. 

The unit-type, or self-contained classroom or- 
ganization, provides opportunity for an_inte- 
grated program on all grade levels in the ele- 
mentary school, especially when master teachers 
are available. However, many systems face the 
problem of opening new schools with inexperi- 
enced personnel. In these instances, a modified 
platoon system in the intermediate grades has 
certain advantages for it permits teachers to work 
in those areas where they can make the greatest 
contribution. The principal, then, will identify 
the specialists on the new staff and make schedules 
that will use their abilities. Two or three classes 
may be scheduled as a unit, with one teacher hav- 
ing responsibility for spelling, another for art, a 
third for music, geography, or other special in- 
terest. Each teacher will be responsible for all 
other subjects for his class. 

The possibilities for combinations of this kind 
are limited only by the special training and ex- 
perience of staff members. Such a plan can be 
used in whole or in part at any grade level with- 
out interfering with the program of other grades. 
This modified platoon organization gives children 
the experience of meeting several different teacher 
personalities and relieves teachers of preparing 
many lesson plans in a variety of subjects. 
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Planning for Pupils 


Many considerations enter into the formation 
of new classes. Often, new schools draw their 
population from several older buildings, making 
it desirable to combine pupils from several con- 
tributing schools rather than to keep original 
groups intact. This promotes development of 
loyalty to the new school and discourages cliques. 
Cumulative records should be studied carefully 
so that special health needs, academic achieve- 
ments, and personal interests are considered 
making assignments to classes. Every child should 
have as advantageous a situation as possible. 

When class groups are decided, the previous 
school should be notified so that children may be 
told their room assignments. A little orientation 
to the new environment, given in the security of 
familiar surroundings, will help to make the tran- 
sition a comfortable experience. New teachers, 
new building, new schedule, new everything can 
be bew ildering! A letter written to the parents of 
each child, w elcoming them as patrons, is a cour- 
tesy that will be appreciated. 

A new school offers motivation for many new 
learnings. Since there are no established traditions 
or rivalries, there is virgin soil on which to build. 
Early organization of a student council will pro- 
mote desirable citizenship in the new school and 
give opportunity for participation of all classes 
in setting standards for the use and protection of 
the new building. 

A bulletin may be prepared by a committee of 
teachers to suggest other possible learning ex- 
periences. These might include orientation trips 
for classes to become acquainted with the build- 
ing. Perhaps a cafeteria or a library was not part 
of some of the buildings from which children 

rave come. Experience will be needed in ways of 
using these new facilities. Many school buildings 
are named for local or national figures with whose 
biographies children should become familiar. A 
study of the community—location of thru streets, 
traffic signals, and so forth—should be made so 
the children can plan safe routes to school. 

New building materials such as tile, terrazzo, 
and glass blocks may arouse curiosity in the chil- 
dren so that there will be research, interviews, 
and reading to learn about them. Interesting 
mathematical concepts may develop from meas- 
uring the size of rooms, computing the cost of the 
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building, learning methods of financing public 
institutions, and solving similar problems. Art 
principles may be learned in planning the arrange- 
ment of furnishings and studying colors used in 
decoration of the school. 

These are all good learning activities for chil- 
dren. At the same time, they are also activities to 
build pride in the school and to help form habits 
of giving it good care. 


Developing Community Understanding 


Wide acquaintance with parents and com- 
munity leaders will be helpful to the principal in 
dev elopi ng the school program. There is no sub- 
stitute for personal contact in promoting com- 
munity understanding. Such contacts build a 
cooperative atmosphere and keep the door open 
for future problem-solving conferences if they 
are needed. 

Parents must have opportunity to share in the 
new school. They will be proud of it and eager 
to see it. They will be even more eager to meet 
the teachers who will guide their children. The 
Parent-Teacher Association should be organized 
without delay. People living in the neighborhood 
will also be interested. Every opportunity should 
be used to acquaint them with the educational 
program which they will see in progress. It is a 
good idea to have a dedication ceremony as soon 
as possible to which all the neighbors and parents 
are invited. Have children participate in the pro- 
gram and act as hosts. 

Many other community contacts should be 
made by the principal. He should become ac- 
quainted with pastors of churches in the immedi- 
ate community. He should visit owners or man- 
agers of stores in the vicinity and superintendents 
of nearby parks, community centers, libraries, 
and similar institutions so that mutual under- 
standing and cooperation may be promoted. 
Teachers, too, will be making similar contacts. 
Traffic officers and other police officers stationed 
near the school should be visited and their advice 
and assistance sought. The help of the captain of 
the nearest fire station should be enlisted in plan- 
ning fire drills. 

All these community contacts will enrich op- 
portunities for the children and promote support 
for public education in general, and for the new 
school in particular. These technics are nothing 
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but a pinpointing of the well-known psychologi- 
cal support-builder—pride of ownership. 

Opening a new school is a tremendous under- 
taking—one for which the principal bears a major 
responsibility. This article has highlighted some 
procedures and policies which will help in getting 
the job done smoothly. The following checklist 
summarizes these points and provides a conven- 
ient form for checking up on yourself. It will 
naturally need to be adapted to the varying needs 
of any particular situation. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
AND EQUIPMENT 


Have I: 


1. Made provision for such items as 

a. Classroom equipment—desks, chairs, tables, 
blackboard, bookcases, maps, charts, dis- 
play racks. 
Books—standard texts, supplementary 
books, library books 


b. 


~ 


c. Teacher aids—curriculum guides, instruc- 
tional manuals 

d. Special subject materials—for art, music, 
science, etc. 

e. Audio-visual aids—projector, tape recorder, 
radio, phonograph, television 

f. Playground and physical education equip- 
ment 

g. Office equipment and supplies—duplicator, 
typewriter, stationery, records, reports, bul- 
letin boards. 

h. Lunchroom furnishings and equipment 

i. Clinic equipment 

j. First aid supplies 

k. Custodial supplies 


N 


. Consulted with others in selecting materials 
and equipment for the school? 
a. Librarians 
b. Central office personnel 
c. Teachers 
d. Pupils 
e. Book and equipment company sales repre- 
sentatives 


INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 
Have I: 


1. Set up the schedule of classes with due con- 
sideration for such things as the special abilities 


of teachers, available physical facilities, num- 
ber of special teachers, etc.? 

. Obtained information on incoming pupils from 
their former schools? Have I examined their 
cumulative records to help in organizing 
classes and to help plan to meet individual 
needs? 

3. Prepared a bulletin for the teachers, suggesting 
learning experiences related to the new school 
—its construction, decoration, community set- 
ting, etc.? 


N 


STAFF ASSIGNMENTS AND 
RELATIONSHIPS 
Have I: 


1. Planned for the selection and assignment of 
the staff? 
a. Classroom and special subject teachers 
b. Nurse, psychologist, social worker 
c. Lunchroom workers 
d. Custodian 
e. Clerk 
. Tried to identify the specialties of each staff 
member and planned ways to utilize them 
effectively? 
3. Planned to establish good working relations 
with the staff thru 
a. Individual conferences 
b. Welcoming letters 
c. Group social functions 
4. Involved all members of the staff in develop- 
ing school policies? 


N 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 
Have I: 


1. Acquainted the community with the school 
program and schedule thru personal contacts, 
newspaper releases, and so forth? 

. Made provision for the staff to make com- 
munity contacts and become familiar with the 
nearby area? 

. Checked traffic and safety conditions around 
the school and conferred with proper authori- 
ties? 

4. Planned for parent and community involve- 

ment in the school and its activities thru 
a. Welcoming letters 

b. Organization of a PTA 

c. A dedication ceremony. 


ied 


w 
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About © 


in Arlington County. Virginia 


The problem of scheduling may be relatively 
simple, or it may be quite complex. The factors 
which seem to determine what it shall be are the 
size of the student body; the number of regular 
classroom teachers assigned to the building on a 
full-time basis; the number of special teachers 
assigned to the building on a full- or part-time 
basis; the number of special teachers available on 
a full- or part-time basis; the special services op- 
erating on a full- or part-time basis; the facilities 
available for instrumental music, reading (reme- 
dial, usually), health needs, and speech; specialized 
facilities such as the gymnasium, auditorium, 
multipurpose room, and library; and the size, 
shape, location, equipment, and suitability of out- 
door play areas. Then, too, the philosophy of 
education that dictates both the need for the per- 
sonnel and the facilities mentioned, and the man- 
ner in which they are to be used, influences the 
problem of scheduling. 

Coupled with these things is the realization that 
no two principals or staffs work exactly alike. 
Some of the intra-school procedures will be some- 
what unique for each building, and this is as it 
should be. The procedure described here is one 
that seems to work well for the school of which 
I am the principal. 

This school has 476 children in grades one thru 
six; 16 full-time classroom teachers; a full-time 
librarian; a non-teaching principal; a full-time 
secretary; a nurse who comes one day each week; 
a hearing technician who comes once a year; a 
dentist who comes once every three years; art, 
physical education, and music teachers who come 
one day a week; a remedial reading teacher who 


Levin B. Hanigan is Principal of Claremont Elemen- 
tary School in Arlington County, Virginia. 
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is in the building four hours a day, four days a 
week for a ten-week block of time; a speech 
teacher who is in the building four days a week 
for two five-week blocks of time; a school psy- 
chologist and a school physician who may be in 
the building when called for a specific reason. 

In addition, there is a library which can seat 
4o children; a multipurpose room that serves as 
an auditorium, playroom, and cafeteria; a clinic; 
and a special instruction room adjoining the main 
office. This room generally is used by the reading 
teacher, the speech teacher, the principal, or some 
other person giving individual or small group in- 
struction to children. There is also a storage room 
for audio-visual equipment. 

There are about six acres of useful play space 
outside. About two-thirds of this is lined off and 
hard-topped for physical education activities; the 
rest is a grass area. The black-topped areas are in 
separate places, and are about one and one-half 
acres in size. 

Scheduling is the procedure set up to provide 
for maximum use of facilities and personnel. The 
philosophy which guides this procedure is that 
classroom teachers are responsible for instructing 
children in all areas except remedial reading, 
speech therapy, and instrumental music. Special 
teachers in art, music, and physical education are 
regarded as helping teachers to be called on by 
the classroom teacher when he feels the need for 
their assistance. It is not necessary that every 
classroom teacher use every special teacher every 
day he is in the building. In fact, it is not even 
necessary that he use a special teacher at all. (Of 
course, if he doesn’t, the principal must make sure 
the classroom program in the special areas is ade- 
quate. ) 

The reading and speech teachers devote about 
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two-thirds of their time to special instruction for 
students individually or in small groups, and one- 
third of their time to helping classroom teachers 
with problems of regular instruction in their areas 
of specialization. 


Specialized Personnel 


Reading teachers and speech teachers are never 
scheduled for the same building at the same time. 
This necessitates a master schedule in the office 
of the director of instruction. Specialized per- 
sonnel are assigned thru a master scheduling pro- 
cedure. If possible, specialized personnel are as- 
signed to a building on different days. The music 
(helping) teacher may be in the building on 
Monday, the art teacher on T uesday, and so on. 
Since the helping teachers do not use the same 
facilities as the reading or speech teachers, there 
is no conflict here. 

Classroom teachers sign up for the services of 
special teachers in music, art, and physical edu- 
cation on forms posted on the bulletin board in 
the office. They sign up at least two days prior 
to that teacher's day in the building, and indicate 
the type of help sought. If the special teachers 
are not aware of the type of help desired, they 
call the office a day prior to their scheduled ap- 
pearance in the building. Actually, pre-planning 
by classroom teachers and special teachers makes 
this procedure relatively unnecessary. 

Reading teachers and speech teachers take chil- 
dren out of classrooms for instruction. The same 
general procedure is followed by the instrumen- 
tal music teacher who uses the stage of the multi- 
purpose room for his work. 


Supplies and Equipment 


Issuing supplies very seldom has any sched- 
uling implications. There is adequate storage 
space in the classroom for a year’s supply of in- 
structional materials which are given to the 
teacher at the opening of school. Additional sup- 
plies must be justified to the principal and secured 
before or after school. 

Audio-visual equipment is signed out by the 
teacher for a specified time on a schedule sheet 
posted on the door in the storage room. Every 
school day is accounted for-on this sheet which 
is prepared monthly. 

School phonograph records are kept in the li- 
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brarian’s workroom and the librarian signs them 
out to the teachers on a card file system. This is 
done before or after school. 


Scheduling Special Facilities 


The multipurpose room schedule is kept on 
an easel in the main office, and teachers may sign 
up on a “first-come, first served” basis for use of 
the room from 9:00 to 11:00 A.M., and from 1:15 
to 3:00 P.M. It is in use from 11:00 A.M. to 1:15 
P.M. as a lunchroom. 

Outside physical education facilities are tightly 
scheduled. From 10:00 to 10:30 A.M., the first 
and second grades may use either the hard-top 
area alongside their wing of the building or the 
grass play field behind the school. From 11:00 
to 11:30 A.M., third and fourth grades use the 
facilities and may use any one of the three play 
areas. This priv ilege i is granted only to them, since 
one hard-topped area is directly outside their 
classroom windows and other classes using this 
area would annoy them when they are in session. 
From 11:30 to 12:00, grades five and six may use 
the hard-topped area outside the primary wing 
or the grass play area. 

While fifth- and sixth-graders are outside, 
grades one and two have lunch. Grades three and 
four have 12:00 to 12:30 for lunch, and grades 
five and six have 12:30 to 1:00 for lunch. 

All grades have a 15-minute free play period 
in the afternoon, starting with grades one and two 
at the time grades five and six are eating lunch. 
They use the same play areas that are used for 
phy sical education classes. 

Library periods are scheduled once a week 
for the first and second grades, twice a week for 
third, fourth, and fifth grades, and once a week 
for sixth grades. The sixth grades, however, have 
more time open in the library schedule for re- 
search on individual or small group projects un- 
der the guidance of the librarian. These periods 
must be worked in around the rigid physical edu- 
cation periods and the lunch periods, in such a 
way that ample time may be provided for re- 
search in the library for grades four, five, and six. 

Even tho scheduling problems are unique in 
terms of each staff, building, principal, and guid- 
ing philosophy, it is hoped that some of the pro- 
cedures described here may be helpful to other 
principals. 
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In Fort Benning. Georgia HAZI 


The Fort Benning Children’s School includes 
three schools with a total of 62 teachers and 1760 
students. Main Post School has 15 classes, grades 
one thru three, with 12 kindergarten classes in a 
separate area; Custer Terrace School, 15 classes, 
grades one thru four; Faith School, 
grades four thru eight. 


18 classes, 


Use of Instructional Materials 


Great flexibility is evidenced in the use of in- 
structional materials and equipment in the Fort 
Benning Children’s School. No set procedure for 
handling materials is formulated. 

Our faculty is organized into committees, two 
of which are the instructional materials and audio- 
visual aids committees. The teachers meet in 
grade groups with their principal to select ma- 
terials to be purchased. The principals work with 
the instructional materials and audio-visual aids 
committees to compile a purchasing list in order 
of priority desired. Thoroly familiar with their 
own classroom needs, the teachers know what 
they want in the way of supplementary materials, 
aids, and tools, and they employ to the greatest 
extent materials they have personally selected. 

Our school system has a central supply section. 
During the pre-planning period, the teachers are 
given lists of available materials, visit the supply 
area, and familiarize themselves with all instruc- 
tional materials and equipment. Class groups set 
up a utilization program to eliminate conflicts in 
use of supplies. 

The teachers draw records and phonographs 
from the supply room in their own school, sign- 
ing for them and assuming responsibility for 
their return when not in use. 
coordinator, 


The audio-visual 
working with the audio-visual aids 
committee, schedules films for each school and 
helps the principal make it possible for teachers 
to have materials when they are needed. 
Supplies are channeled to the schools thru re- 
quest lists submitted to the principals. Books and 
other materials do not remain on a closet shelf 
most of the year. The constant exchange of ma- 
terials allows for their widest utilization and for 


Hazel Scudder is Superintendent of the Fort Benning 
Children’s School in Fort Benning, Georgia. 
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greater variety of instructional aids in individual 
classrooms. 


Use of Playground 


Main Post School at Fort Benning, Georgia, in- 
cludes four first grades, four second grades and 
five third grades in its main area. The school’s 
limited playg ground space necessitates a detailed 
and practicable schedule. 

The school day begins for the third-graders a* 
8:30 A.M. They are scheduled for use of the 
playground first—from 10:00 to 10: 30 A.M.—a 
they have been in session 30 minutes longer ‘ane 
the two lower grades. 

The five third grades are on the playground 
simultaneously. E ‘ach section has a particular area 
designated as its own and laid out with imaginary 
lines. Each third-grader gets 150 minutes of 
actual superv ised play aw eek, which we consider 
the minimum effective total. 

By observing its defined area, each section has 
space for both running and organizational games. 
Games to be played are planned by pupils and 
teacher jointly. Under the teacher’s guidance, all 
types of games are included. V aried objectives 
are achieved by games which manipulate the large 
muscles, by self-testing activities such as Indian 
wrestling and bean-bag tossing, and by games of 
low organization like circle and singing games. 

The four second grades use the same play- 
ground area one-half hour later in the morning 
and follow similar pupil-teacher planning proce- 
dures. Second- and third-graders are allowed ten 
minutes of free play in the afternoon, with the 
nine sections staggered so that no more than two 
are on the playg ground concurrently. 

The first- graders have a separate play area. 
Their 20-minute play periods are staggered so 
that only two sections are on the playground 
simultaneously, and the sections come out at ten- 
minute intervals. The teacher and children plan 
and participate in ten minutes of organized play, 
followed by ten minutes of free play on the act- 
ing bars, climbing gyms, swings, and similar equip- 
ment. While one section play S a supervised game, 
the other uses the equipment for free play at the 
other end of the playground. 


The first grades follow a very flexible after- 








noon play schedule. Each section spends 15 min- 
utes on the playground at the time the teacher 
feels such activity would be most helpful, but 
only one section may be on the playground at 
any one time. During the afternoon play period, 
the children choose between playi ing a game with 
the teacher or participating in free play. Signifi- 
cantly, most prefer to play a supervised game 
which they have had a part in planning. 

A physical education instructor works with 


In Dallas, Texas 


Cooperative planning for the use of instruc- 
tional materials and equipment has been a con- 
tinuing interest in our faculty of 30 seasoned 
teachers who work closely together i in a pleasant 
suburban school. I know each teacher as an indi- 
vidual, for two-thirds of the faculty have worked 
with me for ten years. Plans initiated one year 
may be extended into the next year without sig- 
nificant problems arising. ; 

Every Wednesday, from 3:00 to 4:00 P.M., the 
faculty meets together to work on common prob- 
lems. (Students normally in school until 3:30 are 
dismissed 30 minutes early.) A common problem 
discussed in these meetings is how to make needed 
material and supplies more accessible. 

Our school is a member of the Dallas Public 
Library (film library). The small membership 
fee is paid out of the principal’s office fund, and 
teachers volunteer to secure the films and others 
to return them, a roundtrip of 12 miles in each 
case. Each Monday, the school secretary places 
a request form on the bulletin board and teachers 
write their names and list the films they desire. 
On Tuesday, the responsible teacher calls the 
library to place the requests before going to get 
the films late in the day. On Thursday afternoon, 
another teacher checks to see that all films are in 
the proper boxes and then returns them. The 
teachers enjoy this plan of supplementing our 
regular film supply. 

The same general plan is used to schedule film 
showings. Each teacher who has films to show 
indicates on a schedule form posted in the office 


Melvin Marks is Principal of the John S. Bradfield 
Elementary School in the Highland Park Independent 
School District, Dallas, Texas. 
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each classroom teacher at least once a week. He 
helps the teacher plan games for each day and 
stresses using games which develop skills needed 
in catching a ball, hopping, skipping, and running. 

The school’s maximum utilization of a limited 
play area by careful scheduling provides an ex- 
cellent illustration of principal, teachers, pupils, 
and phy sical education instructors working to- 
gether in harmony toward the end result of play 
for skill’s sake as well as for fun. 


MELVIN G. MARKS 


the time he wishes to use the viewing room. If 
fire drills interrupt the showing of a film, the 
teacher signs up for another time or a second 
teacher may volunteer to postpone his film until 
the next day so that the first teacher may con- 
tinue his films. If one teacher hears that another 
teacher needs the room because of an earlier dis- 
missal time, he may insist that his time be taken. 
This cooperation is appreciated by everyone. 

Similar cooperation is evidenced in the signing 
up for the auditorium. This place is used almost 
constantly by classes wanting to practice or to 
give a program for other classes. The teacher re- 
serves time by checking the auditorium schedule 
which is on the bulletin board. 

On such matters as administering standardized 
tests, a period of a few days is suggested to the 
teacher. This gives the teacher liberty to decide 
when to give the tests and how many days to use. 
He observes his children and never permits them 
to sit long enough to get very tired. If several 
children are ill, or if there is some conflict, he 
discusses the matter with me and we decide what 
to do. 

Science kits, filmstrips, filmstrip projectors, 
et cetera, are kept in the library where they may 
be checked out at any time. Record players, 
pianos, and tape recorders are kept in the class- 
rooms and are in use at all times. Each teacher 
realizes that this is schoo] equipment to be shared 
with other teachers. I keep well informed about 
the use of these items because teachers like to 
talk about what they are doing and they know 
I am interested. 

The teacher should play an important part in 
scheduling, but I have found it best for the prin- 
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cipal to schedule the art, music, physical educa- 
tion, and lunch periods. After these are scheduled, 
teachers fill in the remainder of the schedule. 
Flexibility is permitted, as teachers do not have 
to pay strict attention to daily time allotments. 
Interest and need help the teacher decide when 
to take a break or to change the daily plan. 
Cooperation in the procedures described here 
is essential to successful school administration. 
Democracy, to me, means trying to see that each 


In Wilmette. Illinois 


A good school is a functioning, cooperative 
body that works toward the attainment of certain 
educational goals and purposes. To be this func- 
tioning, cooperative body, the individuals within 
the group—students, teachers, principal, and other 
personnel—need to have a share in the recogni- 
tion and in the solution of many of the problems 
that are bound to be part of the on-going process 
of education. 

We know that when a group turns its resource- 
fulness toward the appraisal and solution of a 
school problem there is greater understanding of 
the problem and therefore greater, readiness on 
everyone’s part to carry out the possible ap- 
proaches toward the solution. 

We also know that when a group is encour- 
aged to relate its creative power to finding the 
answer to a problem there is a wider range of 
possible solutions than if one person were to Cast 
about for an answer. 

We find, too, that the morale of the entire 
school is raised when each person—child and 
adult—knows that his ideas and proposals are 
welcomed and are needed so that the whole 
school can function at its very best. 

Because a certain amount of scheduling can 
make for a smoother working order, our teachers, 
our children, and our total personnel work to- 
gether to help provide this smoother order. 

In the matter of instructional equipment, film 
projector, filmstrip machine, and the like, it was 
mutually agreed that a weekly sign-up sheet be 


Eleanor McEvoy is Principal of Highcrest School in 
Wilmette, Illinois. 
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person—teacher and pupil—feels secure and im- 
portant, feels that he is part of the team. When 
one becomes part of something, he partakes of 
privileges and accepts responsibilities. We may 
never reach the ultimate potential in developing 
this “we” feeling. But when we understand and 
appreciate each other’s jobs and problems, then 
we are on the road to developing the mutual re- 
spect which is the foundation for enjoying privi- 
leges and shouldering responsibilities, 


ELEANOR McEVOY 


placed in the school office so that teachers may 
signify what equipment is needed and the days 
and times it will be in use. In the matter, too, of 
the use of special rooms, as, for instance, the 
auditorium and the arts and crafts room, similar 
weekly sign-up sheets are posted in the school 
office. 

With regard to the weekly program, it is our 
feeling that, with guidance, the individual teacher 
can develop judgment for selecting the learning 
experiences that he and his class feel are neces- 
sary. These experiences will remain, of course, 
within the general framework of the school cur- 
riculum which comprises the general and specific 
educational goals of a particular school system. 
Then, with a flexiblilicy of program and with 
large blocks of time, the differing capacities and 
potentials of the children in the class can better 
be challenged and helped and the over-all cur- 
riculum goals be attained. This w eekly program 
is worked out by the individual teacher and his 
class with whatever guidance the principal can 
give to the total planning. 

Thru coordinated efforts between teaching 
staff and student council, the play areas on our 
school grounds were decided upon. Because we 
have only lately completed an extensive building 
program, our school grounds are now being 
seeded and made ready for playground equip- 
ment. Therefore, every few days the play areas 
must be moved and changed. However, thru the 
efforts of our teaching staff and our student coun- 
cil, the playground needs have been singularly 
well understood and this mutual understanding 
has led to a fine spirit thruout the whole school. 
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RODNEY TILLMAN 


“Another meeting?” “W hy can’t any of these 
meetings ever be held at times other than after 
school hours?” “If we teachers could only have 
a few minutes apart from the pupils during the 
schoo] day!” 

Do the teachers with whom you work inake 
statements similar to these? If so, are you doing 
anything about them? 

The above comments focus on two problem 
areas which are of concern to many elementary 
school teachers. One is the lack of time within the 
school day to engage in any organized curricu- 
lum planning activities—small group meetings, 
with the principal and/or fellow teachers, con- 
ferences with parents, et cetera. The other prob- 
lem area is the lack of provision for many ele- 
mentary school teachers to have any scheduled 
time within the school day when they can be 
apart from students for a brief period—periods 
which many think are quite necessary if teachers 
are to maintain their own good mental health and 
well-being. 

As schools have moved toward the self-con- 
tained classroom pattern of organization, there 
have been many situations in which this organiza- 
tion has meant that teachers are required to re- 
main with pupils thruout the entire school day. 
Fortunately, in other elementary schools this 
organization pattern has not had this limited 
definition. The pattern has been defined as an 
arrangement in which the classroom teacher has 
knowledge of each of his students and works to 
provide a classroom environment in which the 
group and each individual can work to the best 
advantage. If one accepts this definition, provi- 
sions can be made for teachers to have time apart 


Rodney Tillman is Associate Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
NEA. He will become Executive Secretary on June 1. 
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from students and still maintain, to a considerable 
degree, the advantages which are generally agreed 
to be the values of the self-contained classroom. 
This definition does not mean that the special area 
teachers—art, music, physical education, et cetera 
—come in and “chop up” the day at various 
times of the week for the regular teacher. Neither 
does it mean that there is not a role for the 
special area teacher. It does mean, however, that 
the use of the special area teachers, as commonly 
found thruout our elementary schools, and the 
many other kinds of related practices in includ- 
ing such services in the curriculum, which might 
allow teachers some few minutes apart from stu- 
dents, need to be carefully studied. You, the ele- 
mentary school principal, are a most important 
person in encouraging such a study by the build- 
ing faculty. 


Providing Released Time 


There are two effective ways in which you, as 
principal, can assist in prov iding teachers with 
time apart from students. First, you can encour- 
age the use of practices which will allow teach- 
ers adequate time within the normal school day 
to be apart from students. Such practices might 
involve the use of parents, use of older students, 
use of various grouping arrangements worked out 
within the school faculty (often special area 
teachers have been helpful in such arrangements), 
dismissal of students, the employment of non- 
certified persons, qualified substitutes, and “float- 
ing” teachers. Second, you can actually work in 
the classrooms with pupils to enable teachers to 
have time apart from the pupils. 

All over the United States, interesting and ef- 
fective arrangements are being made to provide 
teachers with brief periods of time apart from 
students within the school day. This article de- 
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scribes some ways in which elementary school 
principals participate in classroom activities to 
allow teachers time for individual or small group 
curriculum improvement activities. 


Survey of Schools 


Teachers and principals (representing person- 
nel from 313 elementary schools) were recently 
questioned on this topic concerning released time 
for teachers. Their responses indicated that ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the principals in the 
schools contacted work to some extent with pupils 
to permit teachers to have time apart from stu- 
dents within the normal school day. A majority 
of the responses, however, indicate this work 
of the principal i is quite limited. “Only in unusual 
circumstances.” “Once in a great w hile.” “Occa- 
sionally for us to attend curriculum meetings.” 
“Sometimes, if necessary.” 


Working with students. Ways in which prin- 
cipals are working with elementary school stu- 
dents are given in the descriptions reported be- 
low: 

Thru regularly scheduled participation in 
on-going classroom activities, a number of elemen- 
tary school principals are making it possible for 
teachers to visit in other classrooms within their 
own building or school system. In the schools 
where this activity is currently practiced it is con- 
sidered to be a very necessary part of the in- 
service program of the school. 

. In a small elementary school in Florida, 
che , ied who is very much interested i 
the language arts, takes pleasure in bringing oe 
book cart to each classroom each week. The book 
cart is a cart filled with library books suitable for 
recreational reading and story telling. Frequently, 
the principal works with several class groups at 
the same time and teachers use the time to plan 
together. It is interesting to note that the teacher 
describing this practice made the comment: “This 
is not merely a ‘sit and read’ time; it is a period 
for sharing discoveries of interest to the indi- 
vidual and the group. Self-selection of reading 
materials and finding one’s own interest and 
ability levels are stressed.” 

In a number of elementary schools the prin- 
cipals are regularly planning combined activities 
for several groups in the auditorium and on the 
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playgrounds to allow teachers more time to do 
some planning within the school day. The activi- 
ties scheduled depend upon the school situation. 
In one school where few students attend the 
neighborhood movies, entertainment films are fre- 
quently shown. Other ty pes of activities reported 
included flag raising exercises and “school sings.’ 

4. Several persons who were interviewed gave 
several descriptions of situations where principals 
regularly take classes to allow time for individual 
teachers to work on assembly programs, hold 
conferences with parents and supervisors, and 
attend meetings of professional groups. 


Questions raised. During the time of the inter- 
views there were two questions which were com- 
monly brought up among the group. These were 
as follows: “Where are the schools in which the 
principals work with students?” “What do they 
think about this activity?” 

Schools in which the principals engage in ac- 
tivities such as those mentioned above are located 
in all sections of the United States and in popula- 
tion centers of all sizes. It was noticeable from 
the survey that the principals in the very small 
(under 2,500) and the very large (over 500,000) 
population centers were less likely to engage in 
the activities which have been described. 

Several elementary school principals who do 
participate in activities with the students were 
interviewed. Each one seemed enthusiastic about 
his work with the students and practically all re- 
plied to the question of why they do this with the 
comment, “I like teaching.” There were, how- 
ever, additional comments such as these: “Helps 
me to become better acquainted with teachers and 
their problems.” “Affords opportunities for really 
doing first-hand observing.” “Helps me to dis- 
cover things I don’t seem to see otherwise.” 

None of the principals interviewed talked of 
any disadvantages in engaging in activities with 
students and most of them stated that they 
wished it were possible for them to spend more 
of their time in this activity. A few of the teach- 
ers who were interviewed did, however, raise 
questions regarding the principal's spending his 
time in this way. It was interesting that all of the 
teachers who did raise questions were from 
schools where principals do not participate in the 
activities described. 


Some questions which these teachers raised 
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were: “Is it a wise expenditure of funds to use 
the principal as a substitute for the teacher?” 
“Doesn't such a practice as this one make the 
principal just a chore boy?” “Wouldn’t the par- 
ticipation of the principal in this kind of activity 
lessen his time for doing things which are con- 
sidered equally important—planning and working 
with parents and groups in the community, plan- 
ning in-service activities, and planning and con- 
sulting with teachers?” 

It was also pointed out that the use of some of 
the practices involving the use of persons outside 
of the regular faculty might require a consider- 
able amount of time to administer. It is conceiv- 
able that the assistance of the principal in the 
activities described might require so much time 
that these practices would be undesirable. 

Another question which was commonly brought 
up during the interviews was: “What happens to 
the children when these practices are used?” This 
question, along with checks to see that local or 
state regulations are not being violated, should 
be considered before any plan i is initiated. Prac- 
tically all of the teachers ‘and principals who were 





—because only The Macmillan Readers offer these helpful features: 


1. Sensible Distribution of 
Vocabulary 


A reduced vocabulary load in the beginning grades 
increases gradually with the child's ability to progress. 
Teachers find this sensible distribution allows more time 
for teaching skills. Children have more chance to master 
each new word and skill, too. 


2. Three-Step Method 


Only The Macmillan Readers have a planned program 
of readiness, reading, and follow-up for each lesson at 
every level. The three-step method provides for readiness 
—in the Preparatory Book; reading—in the Basal Reader; 
and follow-up—again in the Preparatory Book. Since skills 
and new words are taught, and followed up, in the Pre- 
paratory Book, the child reads his Basal Reader naturally 
and successfully. At the same time teachers can check 
daily on the child's progress by examining his work in 
the Preparatory Book. 
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NEW SCHOOL FRIENDS EVERYWHERE 


_ The Macmillan Readers 


contacted reported that both the students and 
their parents had reacted favorably to the use of 
the various ways for providing teachers with 
some time within the school day. 


Working Together 

The increased involvement of teachers in cur- 
riculum improvement activities, schoo] programs 
which encourage teachers to spend more time 
working with out-of-school agencies and parents, 
and school organizational patterns which provide 
for longer periods of pupil-teacher contact, have 
all made the problem of providing time for ele- 
mentary school teachers within the normal school 
day a very real one. These activities are important 
and bring into the learning environment values 
which should be maintained. But, if these are to 
be maintained, faculty groups, under the leader- 
ship of the building principal, must work together 
in developing necessary arrangements and proce- 
dures whereby teachers will ‘have periods when 
they can be apart from students without losing 
the values of a non-departmentalized elementary 
school. 


WINNING 


GRADES 1-8 


3. Enrichment Reading 

The Macmillan Readers provide more supplementary 
reading than any basal series ever before published. 
Teachers quickly see how to use this variety of reading 
material to meet individual differences. Advanced pupils 
reinforce skills and techniques while broadening their 
reading interests. Slower readers use the supplementary 
material for repetition of vocabulary in new story 
environment. 


The Macmillan Readers will win your friendship, 
too, because only this Series gives you everything you 
need to teach children how to read well and love 
to read! 


The Macmillan Company 


New York 11 * Chicago 16 * San Francisco 5 * Dallas 21 + Atlanta 9 
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The Mezzanine Floor 
of the Multipurpose Room 


WILL S. CLUFF, Jr 


The title of this article is a comment made by 
a school custodian in conversation with several 
of his co-workers. The cause of the comment is 
of no importance here, but the remark itself is 
significant. 

The custodian of the school, whether he be one 
man doing a job alone in a small school, or one 
of a staff of skilled or semi-skilled workers in a 
large school system, is extremely important to the 
smooth functioning of the school. 

All administrators and teachers and board 
members realize that the average school plant 
would soon be inoperative without the ministra- 
tions of the custodian. He replaces broken win- 
dows, clears out plugged sewer lines, empties 
waste baskets, keeps classrooms and offices clean, 
maintains safe conditions on the playyard, and 
does other jobs ad infinitum. The school custodian 
probably knows more about the physical plant 
than does the principal or the superintendent, but 
does he know what goes on inside the classroom 
during the school day? 

When he comes in to clean the chalkboards 
after the teacher and children have left, he notes 
the spelling or language or social studies lesson on 
the board and proceeds to erase. Does he know 
why that certain list of words is there? Is he 
given a reason why he should “Save this,” 
he is directed, “Do not erase”? 

Sometime during the day, or week, or month, 
he notices a class of third-graders trekking out 
across the schoolyard during class hours. What 
does he think? “Are those kids wasting time— 
again?” Or, does he know the third-grade class is 
on a short excursion to gather leaves for a science 
or art project? 


why 


Will S. Cluff, Jr. is Principal, Garretson Heights Ele- 
mentary School District, Rodeo, California 
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Editor’s Note: This article is reprinted from 
the May 1955 issue of the California Elementary 
Administrator. We appreciate the courtesy of 
the author and of the California Elementary 
School Administrators’ Association in permit- 
ting us to use it here. 











Our custodians are not teachers in the legal 
sense of the word—they are members of the lay 
citizenry. Yet, because of their close everyday 
contact with the schools, they are in a position 
to observe the school program more closely than 
other members of the lay public. And, if they 
are good custodians, they tend to question the 
program they see being carried on. 

Custodians are an important link in the chain 
of public relations between the school and the 
community. Because of their proximity to the 
classroom, they are often asked their opinion 
of the job being done in the classroom. And 
probably 99 percent have a very definite opinion, 
and they are not afraid to voice it. They are 
asked to evaluate Miss Smith—and they do—not 
only on the condition of her room at three o’clock, 
but also on the basis of her numerous field trips, 
her control of the behavior of the children, and 
what they hear going on in the room while they 
are “unsticking” the closet door. 

They have “definite opinions on the way the 
school is run. Discipline is too lax. The teachers 
get away with plenty. Miss Smith beats the kids 
to the door when school is out. The teachers are 
overpaid—or underworked. Miss Smith leaves the 
lights on most of the time. 

Do they know why? Has the school adminis- 
trator explained that the lights are on in Miss 
Smith’s room because one corner of the room 
is dark; that the school staff believes, or does not 
believe, in helping children learn self-discipline? 
In short, is the instructional program understood 
by the custodial staff? Does the administrator or 
teacher take time to answer the questions of the 
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custodian? For that matter, do they even invite 
questions? 

“The Mezzanine Floor of the Multipurpose 
Room” is a case in point. The custodian was offer- 
ing a solution to the problem of double sessions. 
By building a mezzanine floor in the multipur- 
pose room, the problem would be solved, he felt. 
The custodian had not been helped to understand 
that doing this would curtail the school program 
without meeting the basic problem. 

Too often, as ‘teachers busy with our own prob- 
lems, we fail to see the problems of those working 
around us. We understand a certain procedure, 
and the “why’s” concerning it, but we fail to real- 
ize that others may not. W e explain our program 
to visiting parents, but we neglect the fellow who 
is in the room every day. 

Most of the custodians who work in our schools 
are “solid citizens” in our communities. They 
have their homes in the town, they are active in 
civic, church, and lodge affairs. They are impor- 
tant to the areas in which they live. They are 
good credit “risks.” They are intelligent and 
hard working and they are thinking people. 

They are, as a group, one of the most vital com- 
ponents of a school—not alone as “fixers” and 
“cleaners-up,” but as pipelines of information to 
and from the school. If a custodian understands 
the program of a school, he is in a position to 
help interpret that program to his friends and 
acquaintances. If he is in sympathy w ith a pro- 
gram, he can do much to help overcome public 
apathy, or even public opposition. 

On the other side of the book, the custodian 
can often offer very sage advice which can assist 
the teacher or administrator. He is 2 member of a 
group which takes an interest and pride in the 
school. He hears comments and criticisms which 
he can either explain to the commentator, or, by 
asking school personnel their opinion, can later 
explain. He can often suggest a better w ay to 
empty an auditorium, or route a fire drill, 
schedule the gymnasium. 

Don’t overlook this man! Bring him to an occa- 
sional teachers’ meeting, brief him on certain pro- 
cedures being developed, ask his advice about 
a knetty maintenance problem. He isn’t just a 
“broom-pusher”—he is an integral part of your 
school family. 


I have known of situations where the custodian 
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directly influenced curricular content of a social 
studies course. In one instance, a sand box was 
being used to develop a model town in a fifth 
grade. In the course of planning streets, making 
excavations for a model building, placing tele- 
phone and power poles, some of the material was 
spilled on the floor and swept to one side by the 
children. When the teacher entered the classroom 
the aioarang morning, the sand box, buildings, 

poles, and all were gone. The teacher, very upset, 

went to the building principal who knew nothing 
about it but who questioned the custodian. This 
worthy stated that as long as he was janitor 
there would be ‘ ‘nothing like that in my rooms to 
mess up my floors.” The result—the teacher re- 

signed at the end of the year. 

“Defending neither the custodian nor the 
teacher, the example shows that something was 
lacking in the school organization. Both the 
teacher and the custodian were unaware of the 
problems of the other. Had the teacher been 
cognizant of the job of the custodian, he would 
have been more careful, and had he recognized 
the janitor as more than a person who “cleaned 
up the mess,” the situation need never have arisen. 
On the other hand, if the custodian had been 
aware of the things the teacher was attempting to 
do, he would have been more understanding of 
the teacher’s problems. 

Only when the entire group of people who 
comprise the working staff of a school—teachers, 
custodians, clerical ‘and office workers, super- 
visors, administrators, guidance workers, nurses, 
in fact, all who deal directly with the school— 
understand each other’s problems, aims, and ideas, 
can a school hope to achieve its potential. When 
the non-certified personnel are brought into the 
curricular picture, they can be extremely valuable 
in helping to support and improve the program. 
Their special knowledge and abilities can do much 
to help the teacher stretch his or her own limita- 
tions and result in a better, fuller, and more valu- 
able learning situation for the pupils. Their job 
is as vital to the smooth functioning of an educa- 
tional institution as is the job of the teacher. It 
is the responsibility of the administrator to de- 
velop coordination among all members of the staff 
to insure successful, cooperative working to- 
gether for the advantage of the pupils, the school, 
and the community. 
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NEA, 


1857-1957 


PAUL STREET 


The National Education Association will be 
a century old in 1957 and it plans to inform not 
only the teaching profession but the whole world 
about that fact. 

More than a year ago the NEA created the 
Centennial Celebration Commission to guide its 
1ooth anniversary program. This group of 21 
laymen and educators serves as an advisory coun- 
cil to the Centennial office which opened last 
September to operate thruout 1957. This office, 
is to provide a responsible center for the pro- 


gram and to coordinate a variety of projects 


which are assigned to staff committees whose 
mission it is to involve the teaching profession 
and lay citizens to the greatest possible extent. 
The Commission has chosen as a theme for the 
Centennial: “An Educated People Moves Free- 
dom Forward.” The choice of this theme repre- 


sents the Commission’s belief that: 


The program should involve all people, not 
just teachers. 
2. Change should be recognized as a principle of 
American life. The program should not be a 
simple glorification of the past; it should be a 
recognition that the past is not a fixed thing 
but a movement—a movement indeed into the 
next century. 
Education and freedom are interdependent 
values. We have moved in the direction of 
more freedom during the century and should 
continue to do so. 


aw 


4. Involvement of people is essential in produc- 
ing the democratic character of schools to 
serve a free society. 

Paul Street is Director of the NEA Centennial Cele- 
bration. 
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The Commission has set up three major objec- 
tives for the program and has approved, to date, 
28 different projects aimed in one way or another 
at serving these objectives: 


To consider the decisive role of education in a 
changing world. 

2. To stimulate action to provide adequate edu- 
cation for the increasing millions of children. 


we 


To strengthen the teaching profession in its 
service to people of all ages. 


Thus, the Commission has set up the general 
framework for the program. It has examined pro- 
posals and plans brought to it by the NEA staff— 
drafted with the theme and these objectives in 
mind—and has delegated to the Centennial office 
and a corps of staff committees the varied re- 
sponsibilities the program now represents. The 
Centennial office has as its “board of directors” 
the Staff Centennial Action Professional Relations 
Committee, which has been serving as a promo- 
tional agency for planning tow ard the Centen- 
nial since 1951. 
and the Commission’s approval, the office has set 


With this Committee’s counsel 


up 28 committees, using staff and some field per- 
sonnel, to carry out as Many projects. 

These committees and the Centennial office 
itself are to be coordinating centers—not the per- 
formers of the program. The program is to go on 
all over the nation. It will test the NEA’s capacity 
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to rally its own staff (in 13 major headquarters 
divisions), its 24 commissions and standing com- 
mittees, its 30 autonomous affiliate departments 
(including the Department of Elementary School 
Principals), its 6,000 affiliated local education as- 
sociations, its 630,000 members thruout the United 
States and territories, and the millions of people 
who have varying degrees of interest and knowl- 
edge of the NEA. 

This plan of a program to reach out is the kind 
one might expect of the NEA. From the begin- 
ning, the NEA has been an all-inclusive group. 
It has cut across the lines which separate those in 
education by upholding what represents common 
agreement while respecting some considerable 
differences among all those groups of which it is 
composed. Thru the century it has been able to 
build a community of values among teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators of all subjects and 
levels from nursery schoo] thru university. It in- 
cludes memberships from public, private, and 
parochial education. It has worked with all groups, 
yet never committed itself in alliance with any 
particular segment of American society. It has 
been a depository for the bits about which people 
in education agree and has, therefore, become the 
big bank that secures a general faith in and sup- 
port for education, one to which people outside 
the business of education also generally turn in 
their concern for the schools. Historically, the 
NEA would expect all to join in its celebration— 
educators and lay people alike. Historically, too, 
it would depend upon the faith made of bits from 
assorted groups to provide the spirit without 
which the machinery cannot move. 

Obviously, this article cannot detail all the spe- 
cifics of the program. Besides, many matters are 
not yet decided, but here are a few of the plans: 

The Birthday Party, set for Thursday, April 
4, 1957, Calls for holding parties in every com- 
munity, city, and town thruout the nation. Local 
education associations are being depended upon 
primarily to take local responsibility, with sug- 
gestions and some material aids from the staff 
committee. 


The music committee, which will supply song 
sheets and suggested programs to promote atten- 
tion to our musical heritage during the year, ex- 
pects also to make a contribution to that heritage. 
It has commissioned Dr. Howard Hanson, inter- 
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nationally-known composer, to write a special 
composition for the Centennial, this composition 
to include a song for popular singing at such 
occasions as the birthday parties. 

Two projects—-Seminars on 
American Life, and National, State, and Local 
Conferences with Lay Groups—are aimed at 
critical evaluation of the experience of a century. 
The first project calls for top-level seminar ses- 
sions, to be held on various college and univer- 
sity campuses thruout 1957, bringing together 
some of the best minds of the nation to examine 
the role of the schools in American life. The sec- 
ond is meant to bring community leaders and 
educators together to make similar examination, 
with emphasis upon practical problems in the im- 
mediate community and on state and national 
levels. 

Other projects include a history of the NEA 
being written by Dr. Edgar B. W esley; the NEA 
film based on the life of Billie Davis; the Centen- 
nial convention, which will be in Philadelphia; 
and a commemorative stamp which it is expected 


Education in 


the United States Post Office will issue in honor 


of the NEA. 
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Our Wonderful World 


. a world of fun and a world of problems; 
a world of things familiar and things strange; 


a world of facts and an even more wonderful world of fancy.” J 
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A NEW KIND OF REFERENCE 
FOR YOUTHFUL MINDS 





) Our Wonderful World is a unique 
tool of learning . . . a new kind of 
6 reference for youthful minds . . 
¥ books to grow into, not out of! 

Teachers, librarians, parents, and 
2 young people will find in it count- 

less alluring invitations to new 

adventures along the highways of 
i learning! 


Animals | Conservatior . 
i New Materials Conservatic Here is the bold new concept of 


“*Themagraphic”’ organization— 
thirty broad themes consistent 
with today’s general educational 
programs, interwoven through the 
length and breadth of eighteen vol- 
umes. These themes are distributed 
among five broad areas of man’s 
knowledge and understanding. 

Our Wonderful World is a thril- 
ling journey unfolding long vistas 
of learning without the detours and 
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The Past The Arts Man's Idea 





stop signs inherent in traditional 
alphabetic or topical arrangements. 
Yet the index in Volume 18 makes 
it easy to use for looking up spe- 
cific subjects. 
For browsing, reference, motiva- 
IN THESE 30 BROAD EDUCATIONAL THEMES tional reading, or just downright 
% enjoyment, there is nothing else in 
the world like Our Wonderful World! 


HOW Our Wonderful World 
CAME TO BE 

Dr. Herbert S. Zim. Editor-in-Chief. 
is a leading educator as well as an 








a 4 outstanding author of informational 
‘ books for young people. 
Before any editorial work was 
\ done on Our Wonderful World an 
ta ee ne extensive nationwide survey of 
red Your Body and How ames — Pre ht a a ee aan x teachers, librarians, parents, and 
It Works ords—15,000 illustrations—460 fu r plates 


sar coenn uF tehaatnnane amar" Gaaie cane aeinten children was made to learn what 


extensive bibliographies children are looking up in books, 
what they want to learn about, and 

what they want to read about 
(Shores-Rudman, University of IIL.) 
Probably no other set of books 
has made use of such thorough re- 
search into the needs of the people 
who actually were going to use 
them. But this was the wav that 





the publishers and editors were able 
to know best what to include in 
Our Wonderful World. 
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A Project ...and A Challenge... 


Four years ago in Champaign, Illinois, Dr. Zim 
assembled his editorial staff to pioneer with him 
a “first” in young people’s reference books. 
Scores of educators, researchers, and assistants, 
with the help of several hundred specialists, have 
been engrossed in the preparation of Our Won- 
derful World. 

A librarian or educator has but to leaf through 
any volume of Our Wonderful World to catch 
the “touch of magic” that runs. throughout. 
Until you have had this new experience the 
phrase “books to grow into—not out of” will be 
meaningless. Truly, here are eighteen volumes 
that will never, never collect dust in any li- 
brary, school or home in any English-speaking 
country in this, our wonderful world. 


The Editorial Board 


of Our Wonderful World 


on al 
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SPECIAL OFFER! 
Available to schools and libraries only. 


Our Wonderful World is available in two 
editions. In the United States one of these 
editions is disiributed to the general pub- 
lic exclusively by Sears, Roebuck and Co. 

The special School and Library edition, 
bound in durable gray buckram, is dis- 
tributed by Spencer Press, Inc. Price 
$160.00 less 20% school and library dis- 
count—$128.00 net, postpaid. 

Order the complete 18 volumes today. 
Specify the billing date you prefer. Satis- 
faction is guaranteed, of course. Send 
your order to: 

SPENCER PRESS, INC. 

School and Library Division 

N. H. Gilbert, Director 

179 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. 
A publishing affiliate of Sears, Roebuck 
and Co. 
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Opening general session. The address given by Laurence Haskew, 
University of Texas, at this session is reproduced here. 


The Principal’s Role 
in Instructional Improvement 


LAURENCE D. HASKEW 


“Role” is actually a collective noun. As used 
in the title of this address, it comprehends many 
specific sets of behaviors, each of which might 
be designated as a role. When we speak of the 
principal's role in instructional improvement we 
are actually speaking of an aggregation of parts 
which the principal portrays. This leads to the 
need for understanding at least three characteris- 
tics of the collective role assumed by a principal. 

The first characteristic is that the part play ed 
by the principal in instructional improvement is 
alw ays only one of the parts he must play. The 
attention giv en to the instructional role is influ- 
enced by ‘the attention he must give, or chooses 
to give, to other roles. He has a role in commu- 
nity relations, another in school management, an- 
other in parent cultivation, another in pupil guid- 
ance and control, and so on. The principal is only 
one person; he can stretch only so far. It may be 
quite true that the role as director of community 
relations is so important and so time-consuming 
as well as so uniquely a personal province of the 
principal that the role as instructional leader sim- 
ply has to be relegated to minor status. The de- 
mands of some roles are very real, very imme- 


diate, and no amount of wishful thinking will 
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Laurence D. Haskew is Dean of the College 
of Education, The University of Texas, Austin. 
This article is a summary of a talk given by 
him at the Annual Meeting of the Department 
in Denver, Colorado, in March. 











enable the elementary school principal to disre- 
gard them. 

The second characteristic is that the role of the 
principal in instructional improvement is actually 
written in large part by the structure and opera- 
tion of the school system in which he serves. The 

tale is told not by what he is urged to undertake 
but by what he is expected to turn in. It’s nice for 
him to know what it would be good to do, but 
the pay-off comes from what he is given the 
chance to accomplish. And some patterns of ad- 
ministrative and supervisory organization give the 
principal quite different instructional obligations 
from those established in other patterns. The 
principal may work to modify structure and 
change operations but he functions within their 
realities. 

The third characteristic is the offspring of the 
first two. No abstract, ideal role for a principal 
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exists. Each principal’s proper role in instruc- 
tional improvement is custom-made, by his en- 
vironment and his own choices. Two quite dif- 
ferent aggregations of sub-roles may be equally 
successful. The principal selects from among 
possibilities that are themselves determined by 
factors beyond his control. As much as he would 
like to be perfect i in every respect, he has to com- 
promise by being adequate i in a few areas, excel- 
lent in one or two, and simply regretful about 
others. Strangely enough, he manages to turn in 
a very respectable performance by carefully se- 
lecting some major emphases for himself, relyi ing 
upon ‘others for star performances, also, and by 
sadly but firmly refusing to give himself ulcers 
because he is not the paragon that professors of 
school administration imply he should be. 

If the foregoing line of argument is sound, we 
approach the definition of the principal's role in 
instructional improvement in a manner quite dif- 
ferent from that usually employed. Instead of 
focusing attention upon everything desirable 
which could happen and saying that the principal 
is responsible that it does happen, we look at the 
actual performance of many principals. We come 
out with a list of types of sub-roles they play. 
But we do not—and this is important—argue that 
every principal should play every sub-role. In- 
stead, we say, in effect, here are some ingredients, 
let each principal use them to build his own 
unique role—taking account himself, his 
co-workers, his environment, and the oppor- 
tunities he has or can make. 


into 


Types of Sub-roles 


y abbreviated, of 
types of sub-roles played by successful principals 
in influencing instructional improvement: 
Atmosphere-producer. The atmosphere, or psy- 
chological climate, in a school is distinctively a 
projection of the principal as a person. Some 
principals do a wonderful job, both with a few 
big projects and in countless little ways, of pro- 
jecting an atmosphere of optimism, of searching 
for the new, of building respectability for ex- 
perimentation, of expecting that tomorrow’s job 
will be better than today’s, of taking pride in 
what and how well children are actually learning. 
It is hard for any instructional program to be 
more vital than its surrounding school climate. It 


Here is one list, necessarily 
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is also hard for an instructional program to re- 
main static in a dynamic atmosphere. 

Prophet. Nothing is more stimulating than a 
new horizon. Prophets point to the new horizons, 
point to them with challenge and appeal. Many 
principals serve powerfully as prophets in their 
schools. They raise new possibilities, some of 
which are just around the corner and others of 
which may take months to reach. They challenge 
with ideas imported from elsewhere. They dis- 
tinguish the important from the routine. ‘They 
put life into dead committees by showing w hat 
could be done. They produce ideas. 

Arranger. Very few instructional improve- 
ments just happen. Ordinarily, someone has to 
make the arrangements w hich make things hap- 
pen. In many schools, the principal does a grand 
job of arranging. He gets the people together who 
should come together. He demonstrates the ex- 
istence of common interests or the presence of 
similar problems. He conducts meetings deftly 
and with efficient democracy so that ideas come 
to the surface, get examined, and arranged into 
patterns of action. He twists schedules and 
stretches budgets to let instructional work go 
on. He makes it possible—and this takes the high- 
est professional skill—for leadership to emerge. 
Some of the most successful principals we have 
ever known—when success is measured by im- 
provements actually taking place in instruction in 
the school—make almost their sole contribution 
to the instructional program by playing well the 
role of arranger. 

Leader. There is nothing inherent in the posi- 
tion of school principal which makes the occu- 
pant of that position a leader in instructional 
improvement. Followers make leaders. People 
seldom really follow even tho they 
may troop along with it. People follow a person 
because they like him, or like where he is going, 
or like and adopt his ideas. In fact, one might 
almost say “no ideas, no leaders.” Very wisely, 
some excellent school principals make no attempt 
to be leaders in instructional improvement in their 
schools. They make it possible for others to be 
leaders, but they know the limitations of their 
own ideas. On the other hand, many excellent 
principals have earned leadership roles. They 
have studied children and books and instruction 
until they know. They 
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have pondered, and then 
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produced good ideas. They have learned how 
groups can get results, how plans can be executed, 
how curriculum enterprises can be made to flour- 
ish. They have also learned to keep their mouths 
shut more often than open. Then, when they sit 
down to work with’ their colleagues, they are 
able to come up with their share of good ideas. 

Cooperator. Nothing is more praised in modern 
educational pronouncements than cooperation, 
but nothing is more rare than cooperators. Most 
of us have the notion that cooperation means that 
the other fellow should coo while we operate. 
Reverse that statement, and you have a role which 
many principals have played to great advantage 
in causing instructional improvement. These prin- 
cipals give major attention to providing dynamic 
cooperation with curriculum movements and in- 
structional enterprises originating outside of their 
buildings and directed or coordinated by some- 
one else in the school system. Recently it has be- 
come almost a fetish to worship the self-suffi- 
ciency of each principal, and a principal who 
really and genuinely cooperates with putting into 
effect an idea which was not born within the 
sacred precincts of his own building has the feel- 
ing of being a traitor to the principalship. Just 
the same, hundreds of principals go right ahead, 
with intelligent and energetic cooperation with 
“outside” enterprises being the key to their suc- 
cess in presiding over a school with an ever-im- 
proving program of instruction. 

Go-between. In the final analysis, instructional 
improvement is just a dignified name for better 
teaching by teachers. Most instructional improve- 
ment is the result of connections established be- 
tween an individual teacher and resources which 
help him teach better. One of the most fruitful 
roles played by successful school principals 











Luncheon at the Shirley-Savoy Hotel. Facing 
the camera at the table in the foreground are 
Robert Langerak, Department president, far 
left; and Edwin C. Johnson, Governor of Colo- 
rado, third from the left. Across the table, sec- 
ond from the left, is Governor Frank G. Clem- 
ent of Tennessee, the luncheon speaker. 





that of serving as a connecting link. For example, 
one principal links a teacher with good reading 
materials for slow learners by arranging an en- 
gagement between the teacher and the system's 
library consultant. Another principal stays home 
from conventions in order that a teacher may at- 
tend. Frequently, the principal is the go-betw een 
who puts a teacher in touch with a college con- 
sultant who can meet a need the teacher has ex- 
pressed. The possibilities in this sub-role are 
almost infinite and many highly effective instruc- 
tional programs testify to the adroitness of some 
principals in making use of these possibilities. 

For best results, a list such as the one presented 
here should be deliberately incomplete. This one 

Thoughtful persons will add other sub-roles, 
ara those named, thoroly analyze their own 
day-to-day experience. 

This presentation has been unorthodox so far. 
It should close in the same vein. We have pre- 
sented the thesis that it is both impossible and 
undesirable to propose the role of a principal in 
instructional improvements. Instead, we have 
argued, a role must be built by each principal by 
making selections from among real, practical 
alternatives—each one of which is good in the 
abstract sense. Now we go one step further into 
unorthodoxy. It seems to us that the most success- 
ful principals we know are those who have built 
their roles in instructional improvement out of 
only one or two sub-roles which they have played 
to the hilt, so to speak, rather than ‘seeking to bé 
eclectic and pleasing to those who w rite the 
books. They do rather than preach or testify, 
because they concentrate their energies and con- 


serve their emotional balance wheels. Paragons 


would be nice to have, but I will settle for prac- 
titioners. 





Instructional Leadership for Teachers 
AS A PRINCIPAL SEES IT .... BEATRICE O'BRIEN 


Looking at my responsibility to our school’s 
teachers for instructional leadership, I recognize 
it as the most important function of my position 
as an elementary school principal. 

Yet, as I watch our San Fernando Valley 
School grow larger, jumping from 350 to 850 
pupils in four years, as I see the teaching and non- 
teaching staff under my supervision continuing 
to increase in number, as the school plant expands 
from 14 to 22 classrooms, and as our rapidly 
enlarging school community places more inter- 
pretation and other responsibilities upon me, it 
becomes extremely difficult to find time for in- 
structional leadership. Too often, at the end of a 
day during which I have been running on a tread- 
mill of operational duties, as it were, I sense fail- 
ure in being the real instructional leader my 
teachers need and want. Fellow principals, do we 
not all recognize the two basic problems which 
confront us as we face up to our central responsi- 
bility? First, how can we release ourselves 
from administrative detail so that we can both 
strengthen our own knowledge of teaching tech- 
nics and also be active as our school’s instruc- 
tional leader? Second, how can we lead in build- 
ing an atmosphere conducive to the teachers’ 
greatest growth in instructional competency? 


Freeing Ourselves for Leadership 


Looking at the first one—that of releasing our- 
selves for better instructional leadership—we 
might consider the following questions. First, are 
we active in our local districts in thinking thru 
the need for additional personnel? Many school 
leaders are asserting that the increasing demands 
placed upon the elementary school are much too 
heavy to be met without the addition of newer 
types of personnel. The truly adequate instruc- 
tional job which good teachers and principals 
wish to do is grav ely threatened with the multi- 
plicity of duties w hich have been steadily imposed 
upon us. Perhaps we need to re-ev aluate the func- 
tions of our schools and work together to elimi- 
nate certain responsibilities which we have as- 
sumed but which might better be carried by other 
institutions. However, even after eliminating 
some activities, a heavy load will still exist. There- 
28 
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These articles are based on speeches given 
at one of the general sessions at the Annual 
Meeting of the Department in March. Beatrice 
O’Brien is principal of Nestle Avenue School, 
Los Angeles, California. James Gail is a sixth- 
grade teacher at Valverde Elementary School, 
Denver, Colorado. 











fore, we should try to discover if much of it can- 
not be allocated to certificated personnel, other 
than teachers. Perhaps we can take leads from the 
secondary school with its variety of personnel. Do 
we not need a second administrator, a vice-princi- 
pal, to assist with the myriad of administrative 
responsibilities? Do we not need a guidance per- 
son to head up the testing and evaluating program 
and assist with the problems of atypical children? 
Perhaps a special teacher to do remedial work 
with slow-learning pupils and to assist fast-learn- 
ing pupils with enrichment activities would be of 
inestimable help in our larger schools. Are teach- 
ers and principals losing valuable time thru prep- 
aration of attendance data and other statistical 
materials which clerical help could handle at a 
far lower cost to the school system? 

Then, are we recognizing first things first? We 
are not meant to be highly-paid clerks, so let’s 
think thru faster ways of finishing secretarial 
chores. Let’s seek more efficient use of the cleri- 
cal help we do have. Can’t we delegate more 
paper work to the school secretary, and, if she is 
only a part-time worker, can’t we gladly accept 
voluntary help of persons within the school com- 
munity? In many schools wise use is being made 
of the assistance of school patrons w ho gs 
within the library, cafeteria, or office. And, i 
placing first things first, let’s not think of our- 
selves only as pub lic relations leaders. That at- 
tendance at the service club meeting on Wednes- 
day may publicize our school, but perhaps the 
time on some Wednesdays might be more prop- 
erly spent in helping our teachers plan a good 
learning program for the Johnnys and Janes in 
their classrooms, with resultant better community 
feeling. 

Again, are we facing up to our competency 
limitations or are we hiding behind a mound of 
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administrative detail because we honestly don’t 
feel capable of assisting our teachers? If we aren’t 
sure about that use of multi-text in upper grades, 
or if we’re shaky on the written language pro- 
gram in intermediate grades, let’s study up on 
them. There is an extensive professional literature 
awaiting our perusal, and college courses, in- 
service classes within the local district, work- 
shops, and conferences of local, state, and na- 
tional professional organizations are available and 
increasingly more helpful. The assistance of cur- 
riculum and superv isory experts on local, county, 
or state staffs is ours for the asking. Rich oppor- 
tunities to become better acquainted with today’s 
best technics are all about us, if we will honestly 
analyze our own professional needs and accept 
the study possibilities. 

Then, do we and our faculties experiment with 
newer group technics? If we do, perhaps we can 
release ourselves from some of the administrative 
load and also help our teachers build better school 
policies and practices which will improve the in- 
structional program. Are we working with our 
staffs in organizing the pupil groups for next 
year? Have ‘the second- grade teachers been in on 
the planning to determine which pupils will work 
in which classrooms? Are we giving many oppor- 
tunities to teachers to act as chairmen of commit- 
tees resolving school needs? Do we encourage the 
utilization of var ying talents of individual teachers 
in many areas of leadership? Are we urging all 
teachers to be active with us in the evaluation of 
our school’s instructional program? 

Finally, in attempting to encourage real in- 
structional leadership on the part of ‘elementary 
school principals, are we w orking with those who 
are in the forefront in planning for better profes- 
sional preparation for administration? Tomor- 
row’s principals must be adequately prepared for 
instructional leadership thru both a strong pre- 
service training and a career opportunity within 
the local school district. To assist in the improve- 
ment of the preparation for elementary school 
administration, members of the California Ele- 
mentary School Administrators’ Association have 
taken action this year in working with leaders of 
schools of education to plan for better pre-service 
and in-service courses for principals, and for ad- 
vances in certification requisites. Problems such as 
admittance requirements to school administration 
study, the length and adequacy of training, in- 
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Two general assembly speakers with the Depart- 
ment’s president: left to right—James Gail, elemen- 


tary school teacher, Denver; Beatrice O’Brien, ele- 
mentary school principal, Los Angeles; Robert W. 
Langerak, DESP president. The speeches given by 
Miss O’Brien and Mr. Gail appear on p. 28-34. 


cluding field work, and progressive changes in 
course requirements that are in line with realistic 
needs of today’s principals are being discussed by 
administrators with university representatives. 
Another factor which will insure competency 
of instructional leadership on the part of future 
principals is the insistence by forward-looking 
school districts that elementary school teachers 
demonstrate superior teaching capacity in local 
classrooms before they are eligible for appoint- 
ment as administrators. The mere possession of 
an administrative credential in Los Angeles, for 
instance, is not sufficient for placement upon the 
eligibility list for the school principalship. Com- 
petition for administrative positions is very great, 
and it is possible for us to demand not only the 
credential and a master’s degree but also eight 
years of successful teaching experience, three 
years of which must be within our own district, 
before the candidate takes the qualifying exami- 
nation. This opportunity for career advancement 
within the district, wherein demonstrated success- 
ful teaching is a basic requirement for all positions 
beyond that of teacher, is helping us insure that 
future administrators will be strong instructional 
leaders of their schools because they were first 
strong instructional leaders in their classrooms. 


Atmosphere for Growth 
Looking at the second major problem which 


confronts you and me in attempting to fulfill our 
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role as instructional leaders—that of building an 
atmosphere which is conducive to the growth of 
teachers—I have been considering the following 
ideas which research and on-the-job experience 
indicate as helpful. First, do | work hard to un- 
derstand and appreciate my teachers? | should 
truly desire to know them and discover in them 
personalities worthy of recognition, understand- 
ing, and friendship. All of us principals need to 
let our teachers know of our faith and belief in 
them. Accepting each as an individual, we should 
take him at his own professional level and help 
him grow to a higher one. All teachers have 
greater potentials than they use and we should 
help them release those potentials. Second, do I 
endeavor to give my teachers a feeling of security, 
keep anxieties away from them, help them build 
self-confidence? Third, do I look for creativity in 
my teachers and encourage them to experiment 
with new technics? I should stimulate them to do 
their own thinking, rather than dominate them 
so that all of their classrooms look alike and re- 
flect my thinking alone. Likewise, I should en- 
courage each teacher to capitalize upon his talents 
and so enrich his classroom program. Then, too, 
I'll foster growth in teachers if I encourage them 
to work in different grades. This is necessary not 
only that they may find a preferred pupil age 
level at which to teach but also that they may 
become acquainted with appropriate technics at 
different levels and with differences in growth 
characteristics of various ages. Fourth, do I en- 
courage the teachers’ growth in professional skill 
thru the use of praise for a job well done? Fol- 
low-ups of my classroom visitations should in- 
clude not only suggestions for improvement but 
also commendation of good technics seen. We 
principals should go out of our way to assure 
maximum on-the-job satisfactions for our teach- 
ers. Commendation, not only directly to the indi- 
vidual concerned but also to his peers and to 
persons in the school community, is a real spur to 
professional g erowth. 

I need to remember that the working relation- 
ships of teachers with their pupils are more sig- 
nificant than their technics. Consequently, I need 
to watch myself as | work with children in front 
of teachers. My words and actions should indi- 
cate that I am growing in knowledge of good 
human_ relationships. 


Again, mine should be a 
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relaxed attitude as | work with teachers. I need 
to exhibit whatever sense of humor and balance 
professional maturity has given me—or should 
have given me. Also, I am learning that a helpful 
conception of my role is that of a teacher released 
to help other teachers grow. I shouldn’t picture 
myself as an administrative boss but rather as a 
consultant and assistant of teachers. Mine is not a 
more worthwhile job than that of the fourth- 
grade teacher; it is merely a different one. Then, 
I should strive to be the kind of a person that 
teachers will want to come to for help, and should 
be sure that I am never too busy when they come. 
Finally, in inducing an atmosphere of faith within 
the teaching staff, we principals need to be coura- 
geous, need to adhere to our basic educational 
philosophy, and stand as a bulwark against the 
unreasoning criticism and unjustified attack which 
too often threaten our teachers today. 

Once the school staff experiences this atmos- 
phere of faith and goodwill, each member will 
be ready to benefit from the other technics which 
we use to encourage growth in teaching 
ability. We have many responsibilities. 1) It is 
our responsibility to provide for in-service train- 
ing within the schoo] thru well-planned faculty 
meetings, grade group meetings, and counseling 
with individual teachers on attitudes and technics. 
We should be sure that the in-service training is 
based on our teachers’ own expressed needs and 


his 





not on our ideas of what they need. 2) We must | 


encourage teachers to utilize services of the vari- 
ous supervisors and consultants available. 3) We 
must foster attendance of our staff members at 
university classes, in-service courses in the local 
district, workshops, and professional organization 
meetings centered on the improvement of instruc- 
tion. 4) We must help to acquaint teachers with 
the best in professional literature. 

We should recognize, also, other functions of 
our role in instructional leadership. Ours is the 
duty to provide adequate instructional materials, 
such as textbooks, supplies, and equipment which 
permit a good teaching program. Some of our 
best supervision is done when we, with our fac- 


ulty’s help, make wise choices of instructional 


ee 





supplies. Likewise, we must be sure that our | 
teachers know what these materials are, where 
they are, and how to secure them easily. It is 


necessary, also, to establish a smooth administra- 
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tion of details of school business which will per- 
mit the least number of interruptions of the daily 
classroom schedule. Then, we must organize a 
school guidance program which will acquaint 
the staff members with the individual abilities, 
needs, and interests of pupils, and provide special 
facilities to answer the varying needs of atypical 
children. We should strive for the development 
of a fine public relations program within the 
school community which will make possible not 
only the acceptance of the best technics within 
the classroom, but also recognition of the im- 
portance and worth of each teacher. Ours is the 
duty, also, to assist both permanent and non- 
permanent teachers in evaluating their teaching 
progress regularly. Each good principal is con- 
scientious in evaluating the growth of his begin- 
ning teachers, but how many of us are equally 
careful to challenge the experienced teacher to 
continue his professional progress, and avoid the 
work ruts which are all too easy to fall into? 
Then, we need to acquaint the teachers with re- 
sources within the community which will enrich 
the instructional program, and guide them in 
using these local resources wisely. We should 
help teachers plan for professional advancement 
to other positions in supervision and administra- 
tion. Ours is a golden opportunity to encourage 
the finest young teachers on our staff to plan for 
the assumption of leadership roles in the profes- 
sion. As they prepare for advancement, their 


professional efficiency will grow even stronger. 
We should help teachers recognize the impor- 
tance of the “team approach” in improvement of 
the instructional program. Encouraging a teacher 
to share ideas and materials with his neigh- 
bor strengthens the entire teaching program. 
Finally, we ought to guide each teacher in build- 
ing his own dynamic, satisfying philosophy of 
education for today’ s American classroom. 

Perhaps, as we review these responsibilities of 
instructional leadership, we shall find ourselves 
discouraged. The job is so big and today’s pres- 
sures against its completion are so numerous. Yet, 
perhaps we'll also recognize how many of these 
functions we have been earnestly w orking on and 
realize we have been making progress. Perhaps 
we can even look forward to receiving a com- 
mendation like this one, made by a teacher in 
evaluating her principal’s effectiveness in this di- 
rection. “I believe I have grown into a better 
teacher this year because you have let me find my 
own. best teaching way, rather than imposing 
your own ideas and technics upon me. You have 
warmed my difficult days with your praise and 
challenged my professional grow th by encourag- 
ing me to think thru my own problems. You have 
assisted me in using my abilities and showed me 
how to contribute to our faculty’s team work. 
You have helped me build confidence in myself 
that I can provide a better learning day for the 
boys and girls in my classroom.” 


AS A TEACHER SEES IT .... JAMES W. GAIL 


There is a depressing little parody on the tune, 
“Auld Lang Syne,” with which you are all fa- 
miliar. This parody has never achieved “Hit 
Parade” popularity, but it is called into service 
regularly when teachers and principals gather for 
a few moments of good fellowship. The words 
go something like this, “We're here because we're 
here, because we're here, because we're here. .. .”” 
Usually, following the first singing of this parody 
the song leader exhibits disappointment, cups his 
hand to his ear, and strongly urges the group to 
sing more loudly. Many times the volume does 
not improve a bit on the second singing, but the 
song leader smiles and praises the group for ex- 
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cellent achievement nevertheless. Then he an- 
nounces that since everyone is in the spirit of the 
thing the next selection will be, “Row, Row, Row 
Your Boat.” 

I fear that many careers in education result 
simply from being here because we’re here and 
that many so- -called educators are satisfied to pro- 
ceed to row their boat without a great deal of 
concern as to why they are where they are. 

If subjected to a rigorous cross-examination, 
some of your teachers ‘could be caused to admit 
that one of the reasons that they are employed in 
your building is to teach boys and girls. That 
answer won't work for the principal, will it? 


. 








Most principals don’t get to teach boys and girls, 
so they must have some other reason for being 
where they are. What is your reason? Are you 
the principal of your school because teachers 
won't do their jobs unless they are continually 
afraid you'll get ’em if they don’t? Were you the 
only teacher with a master’s degree w hen the 
vacancy occurred? Or, did the local church need 
a choir director? These are just a few of the 
reasons why some principals are where they are. 
There must be some reason besides “they’re there 
simply because they’re there.” 

If we look at the history of the principalship, 
we discover that as schools and school systems 
became too large for the superintendent to have 
the amount of contact with his teachers which he 
desired, outstanding teachers were appointed in 
each building to serve as principal teachers. Some 
of you probably still bear this title altho most of 
you are now known simply as “the principal.” 
Altho usage has shortened the title of your posi- 
tion, many of its functions are the same as they 
were when the need for a principal teacher was 
first felt almost a century ago. 

As the scope of public education became 
broader, more and more non-classroom teaching 
functions had to be performed by teachers. This 
served to strengthen the need for a principal 
teacher to relieve classroom teachers from non- 
classroom teaching duties. The school was no 
longer a number of independent, individual teach- 
ers; now it was a group of teachers, lunchroom 
workers, bus drivers, custodians, social workers, 
and a host of others who were welded into a 
school unit. A group such as this cannot func- 
tion without leadership. 

A school cannot operate without the corps of 
workers who make it possible for the classroom 
teacher to carry out his function of teaching boys 
and girls. The breakdown of the school ‘bus. a 
heating plant failure, or an unsanitary cafeteria 
employ ee is sufficient in itself to halt the instruc- 
tional program and cause the classroom teacher 
to be unable to carry out his duties. At the same 
time, the classroom teacher is unable and unquali- 
fied to attend to the supervision of these impor- 
tant aspects of the over-all school program and 
still be prepared to meet his students and guide 
their growth. It seems to me, then, that the princi- 
pal teacher is not here simply because he’s here; 


but that the task of the principal teacher is to 
make it possible for the classroom teacher to carry 
out the prime function of the school—that of in- 
struction. The popular term for this guiding, 
planning, supervising, coordinating, training, eval- 
uating function performed by the ae t 
instructional leadership. Actually, your task i 
more than being simply the middle man between 
the superintendent and the classroom teacher—it 
is more than counting lunch money and patroling 
hallways—it is more than assisting inept teachers 
in making registers balance—it has grown to the 
proportion of leading instruction. 

A comparison can be made between the princi- 
palship and the practice of financial record-keep- 
ing. There are three types of skills involved in 
financial record-keeping; bookkeeping, auditing, 
and accounting. A bookkeeper performs routine 
operations according to a system or formula 
which is provided for him. An auditor verifies 
the work of the bookkeeper for accuracy and 
adherence to the system. Finally, an accountant 
is concerned with the creative aspects of improv- 
ing the system, directing the work of bookkeep- 
ers and auditors, and devising methods for dealing 
with new situations. An instructional leader is an 
educational accountant. An instructional leader 
is not only familiar with routines, capable of de- 
tecting and correcting inaccuracies and deviations 
from the routine, but he also is concerned with 
improving the educational system thru imagina- 
tive thinking and skill in such a way as to bring 
about better methods and eliminate costly errors. 
It is easy for a principal to be an educational 
bookkeeper or an educational auditor, but to be 
an educational accountant—an instructional leader 
—requires more courage and effort than is re- 
quired of a business accountant. Your balance 
sheet reflects the status of the world’s most valu- 
able resource. The business accountant is con- 
cerned only with that which can be replaced. 

You, as a principal teacher, are many things to 
many people. You are a dietition, a motorpool 
sergeant, a supply clerk, a practical nurse, a truant 
officer, a receptionist. You are also a stationary 
engineer, a mother, a college professor, a marriage 
counselor, a psychoanalyst. But, above all of 
these, you are a teacher. Just as the teachers in 
the classroom of your building are teachers, so 
are you a teacher whose prime purpose for being 
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where you are is the education of youngsters. 
The groundw ork which will enable you to be an 
instructional leader has been accomplished only 
when you think of yourself as a teacher and your 
staff also thinks of you.as a teacher. ; 

You and your staff are as one when you have 
divorced yourself from educational bookkeeping 
and educational auditing. You are the right hand 
and they are the left. Jealousy, fear, distrust, 
strife, and disharmony are unknown between 
right hand and left. Each has a function to per- 
form which is essential to the accomplishment of 
a common goal. Each has special talents which 
complement and supplement the other. This can 
not come about until our school atmosphere is 
one of freedom and opportunity for creative 
activity. Great educational accomplishments, like 
great ceramic pieces, can never result when the 
potter attempts to shape his product with one 
hand while sitting on the other. As a teacher, I 
expect you, the principal, to accept me as a part 
of the undertaking which is our common task— 
the teaching of the boys and girls in our school. 
I want to work with you for the good of the chil- 
dren—not for you. 
prepared, more highly motivated, and more capa- 
ble than ever before. We need a chance to grow 
professionally, along with you, as a part of the 
school. Be our leader—not our master! 

When you, as principal, are an instructional 
leader, you and your teachers are as one. In order 
for us to be as one, however, you must have a 
knowledge of what is going on in my classroom. 
You must know me not only as a teacher, but also 
as a person. In order for me to do my job well, 
I need the benefit of your experience and I want 
it. Unless you have been in my classroom regu- 
larly and unless you are av ailable at the time I 
need you, how can you give me the maximum 
individual help? Your teachers want to become 
better teachers. There is no one better qualified 
to help them than the instructional leader—you. 

If you know what is going on in my classroom 
and you and I are of one ‘accord, working to- 
gether toward the same ends, then I feel confident 
that you will support me in the face of unjust 
criticism, regardless of its source. There is abso- 
lutely nothing which you can do to destroy my 
confidence in you as an instructional leader more 
quickly and completely than to fail to stand be- 
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Teachers today are better’ 


side me when a parent, a student, or, yes, even 
one of your superiors, puts “s—you and me—on 
the spot. If I, as a teacher on your faculty, am not 
worthy of your unfailing support in the face of 
unjust or unwarranted criticism, I am not worthy 
of being on your staff, and you have a profes- 
sional obligation to guide me to another situation 
or profession. This works in reverse, too. If I am 
unable to support our mutual goals, then I have a 
professional obligation to seek a change. 

It goes almost without saying that as a teacher, 
I expect you, as an instructional leader, to utter 
occasionally a sincere “well done” and “thank 
you.’ ’ These two little expressions from you are 
a wonderful cure for my psy chosomatic illnesses 
and mean far more than silver and gold. To me, 
they indicate the difference between a master and 
a leader. A master has no obligation to commend, 
encourage or thank—a leader does. 

Petty as it may seem, as a teacher I expect you 
to make sure that the clerical, custodial, and sup- 
ply mechanism of the school is well oiled. It is 
unsound from a morale and management stand- 
point for you to expect your secretary, clerk, and 
custodian to be responsible to every teacher in 
your building. They deserve to be responsible to 
just one person—the instructional leader. If they 
are doing a-good job, I can do my job better. A 
clean room, relief from as many clerical details 
as possible, and availability of tools and supplies 
are essential to a good job i in the classroom. 

Teachers are willing to collect slips from home, 
take attendance, copy records, make supply req- 
uisitions a week in advance, double two children 
in a seat, put a piece of cardboard over a broken 
window, and go to the next room to borrow a 
blackboard eraser. We will do our best without 
complaining, if we feel you are doing your best 
to remedy the situation. We expect you to be 
seeking better w ays of meeting these problems 
which interrupt and interfere with classroom in- 
struction. We expect you to listen to our sug- 
gestions about these problems, to consider and 
act upon them when you find them to be practi- 
cal, to help us understand “why”—if our sug- 
gestions are not used. 

Next, it has been my observation that I spend 
ninety percent of my energy and time with ten 
percent of my students. One of the finest things 
can do as an instructional leader 


you in your 
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school is to provide help for your teachers in this 
matter of ten percenters. As teachers, we cannot 
honestiy ignore them any more than a doctor 
ignores a patient who comes to him for help, but 
I feel guilty of cheating the ninety percent when 
[ am called upon to devote a disproportionate 
amount of time and effort to ten percenters. 
What is a ten percenter? A ten percenter is a 
child who is in the upper or lower ten percent 
mentally, or a child with exceptional emotional 
problems, a severe physical handicap, dire finan- 
cial need, home and family conditions beyond the 
scope of being dealt with effectively by the class- 
room teacher, or a combination of these. Fortu- 
nately, the same three children in a class of thirty 
do not qualify as ten percenters in all of these 
classifications. The use of the term te percenters 
is not intended to be an expression of lack of 
interest and sympathy for the youngsters who 
find themselves in extreme circumstances. Rather, 
it is a deep-rooted concern for the welfare, 
growth, education, and normal development of 
these youngsters which causes me to recognize 
my inadequacies, as well as the inadequacies of a 
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normal classroom environment, for dealing with 
these extreme cases. Each has a different solution. 
Each requires study and specialized help. For the 
most part, a classroom teacher is not able to pro- 
vide the medical, psychiatric, financial, or other 
help needed. I, as a classroom teacher, look to you 
for help and leadership in such cases. 

In summation, please forgive me if an instruc- 
tional leader as seen thru the eyes of a teacher 
looks and sounds somewhat like a boy scout— 
trustworthy, loyal, helpful, friendly, et cetera. | 
realize that I have dealt a great deal with intangi- 
bles which can only serve as guideposts rather 
than as absolutes. As a teacher, the instructional 
leadership which I expect from the principal is: 
oneness of purpose; educational accountancy; 
regular visitation and communication; loyalty to 
our school program when it is subjected to un- 
just and unwarranted criticism; counsel in my 
shortcomings; commendation and thanks in my 
well-doing; a smooth-operating clerical, supply, 
and custodial machine; open-mindedness; and as- 
sistance in serving boys and girls who have special 
problems. 


























Another view of the opening general 
session. The Denver all-school chorus 


of sixth-graders is in the balcony. 
’ 











New Mexico principals get together. This was one of the 
many state groups to hold a breakfast on Saturday morning. 
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Exeerpts From Report 


of Resolutions Committee 


Federal Aid 


The Department of E Jementary School Princi- 
pals, NEA, recognizes that marked inequalities 
exist among local communities and states in ability 
to finance good education for American citizens. 
It recognizes, further, that continuing sharp popu- 
lation increases pose difficult—sometimes insuper- 
able—problems for state and local school authori- 
ties in the financing of an adequate program of 
education. These difficulties are compounded by 
the inadequacy of the present tax structure as it 
applies to raising funds for public education. In 
view of these conditions, the Department recom- 
mends greater federal participation in the financ- 
ing of public education with particular reference 
to these needs: 1) school construction adequate 
for present and anticipated conditions; 2) salaries 
at a level high enough to attract and hold able 
teachers and other educators; and 3) a reasonable 
supply of the equipment and services necessary 
to good education. 

The Department is of the firm opinion that 
increased federal participation in the financing of 
public education can and should be treated apart 
from the equally important but separate problem 
of desegregation in public education. 


Integration 


The recent court decision, which removes legal 
restrictions to the achievement by the American 
people of greater equality of opportunity for all 
racial groups, is recognized by the Department of 
Elementary School Principals, NEA, as a step 
taken in accord with 
processes 


American constitutional 
and consistent with progress already 
made in this area. It further recognizes, however, 
that the actual changes in attitudes, understand- 
ing, and conditions, which are basic to progress 
in this sphere, are not matters of legislation alone. 
They result, in part, from changes in social and 
economic conditions and from continuing study 
and education concerning the broad problems of 
human relationships. We, therefore, recommend 
that educators, working with their fellow citizens 
in the states and in local communities, direct their 
best efforts toward the development of inter- 
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cultural understanding, with the objective of 
increasing human dignity, opportunity, and hap- 
piness for all American citizens. 


Tax Exemptions 


For many years, school systems have been de- 
veloping personnel policies which encourage, and 
often require, classroom teachers and principals 
to engage in professional development activities 
designed to maintain and improve their profes- 
sional competence. Many of these activities entail 
expense for professional texts, trav el, housing, and 
other items. The United States Internal Rev enue 
Service has ruled that teachers may deduct from 
federal income tax reports the cost of summer 
school expenses, when attendance is necessary to 
renew a standard certificate, or is made a condi- 
tion of continued employment. While the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals, NEA, 
is appreciative of this ruling, it nevertheless con- 
siders it to be too narrow. The expense of main- 
taining and upgrading professional competence 
is a necessary business expense, and we respect- 
fully urge the Congress of the United States to 
amend its internal revenue statutes so that they 
may serve as instruments to encourage continual 
improvement of the professional contributions of 
teachers. 


The Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, NEA, joins the National E ‘ducation Associa- 
tion in continuing to advocate the principle of 
equal tax treatment for all retired persons and 
urges such further amendments of federal tax 
law as may be necessary to achieve this goal. 


Questionable Emergency Measures 


The current shortage of qualified teachers and 
of elementary school classrooms has brought 
about a variety of measures intended to alleviate 
the emergency. Many of these proposals seem to 
imply that good instruction can be maintained in 
overcrowded classrooms with the assistance of 
underqualified, even noncertified, personnel. 
These measures may endanger the desirable prog- 
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ress which has been made toward more adequate 
professional qualifications for teachers and toward 
an understanding of the influence of class size on 
the quality of instruction. 

The Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, NEA, strongly recommends that such ar- 
rangements be considered strictly as undesirable 
emergency measures unless it can be demonstrated 
conclusively that these plans can result in learning 


“Quotes” 


FROM T 


I received a great deal of good from the meeting. 
Attending it will be remembered as one of the high 
marks of my experience. 

I wish to thank the Department for the time and 
interest taken on behalf of all of us. I have planned 
many programs over the past 20 years, and I know 
the committee doesn’t receive nearly enough credit 
for their efforts. To the outsider, criticism often 
seems warranted. They should try sometime! 

The Denver principals did a great job. They cer- 
cainly are a friendly lot. 

I enjoyed every minute of the conference. My 
wife, who is an elementary school teacher, attended 
some of the meetings with me and got as much out 
of the general program as I did. 


Discussion Groups 


I thought the discussion groups were excellent. 
We didn’t settle any problems, but we had an oppor- 
tunity to exchange some wonderful ideas. 

The discussion groups need to be held to solving a 
few problems—not just listening to many problems 
and yet no one learning how to solve anything. 

Continue the group discussions. Most people bene- 
fit by this type of “swap-shop.” 


Assemblies 


I derived much from the meetings of the subject- 
matter areas and felt particularly fortunate in at- 
tending two of them. Please repeat this and let’s get 
in on ali five meetings. 

Have a name speaker each day (if we can afford 
it) interspersed with people from our membership. 

I honestly feel that the speeches by people work- 
ing right in the elementary schools were more mean- 
ingful and showed greater awareness of common 
problems than did those of others less closely associ- 
ated with children and teachers. : 

Speakers do no have to be limited just to elemen- 
tary school teaching. Principals are interested in 
other things besides teaching. They would welcome 
listening to an explorer from the Antarctic expedi- 
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which is comparable in quality to that attainable 
with smaller instructional groups under the super- 
vision of professionally qualified teachers. In the 
absence of such evidence, the Department sup- 
ports the belief that the best solution to the prob- 
lems of teacher shortage and classroom shortage 
is to be found in the building of more classrooms 
and the recruitment and preparation of a larger 
number of competent teachers. 


AL MEETING 
tion, a psychiatrist such as Banks, or a writer such as 
Cari Sandburg. 

This was my first national convention and I was 
very favorably impressed. I particularly liked the 
speakers. 


Business Meeting 

The business meeting is important, but the mem- 
bership will not attend or listen. Do one of two 
things: 1) eliminate it and send us written reports; 
2) intersperse the reports thru other general meet- 
ings. 

Have the business meeting “sandwiched in” be- 
tween two top numbers so that we can’t afford to 
miss it! 

Have the business meeting in the morning and 
don’t use a general night meeting. Nights are for 
inspiration. 

This is a meeting that is necessary for any group 
and is rather difficult to improve upon. I felt that it 
was as interesting as it could be. 


Special Features 

The social events were excellent. Wish 
younger! 

The Friday evening social event was enjoyable, 
informal, and varied enough to suit the tastes of 
everyone. However, it seems too bad to make many 
of these personal contacts on the eve of the close of 
the conference. Many of us remarked that we 
wished we had met these folks earlier. 

I feel that seeing the sights near any convention 
city is a fine thing to include in the schedule. It 
helps to lighten the tone of the convention and to 
increase fellowship. Elementary school principals 
need to relax occasionally! 

I did not care for school visitation, altho the school 
I visited was excellent. It takes too much time away 
from the conference. 

The school visitation program was especially in- 
teresting to me . . . the briefing session in the office 
of the principal was a grand opportunity to ask ques- 
tions and make comparisons with our own methods. 
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At the Annual Meeting 


“Preparation for Instructional Leadership” was 
one of the areas for discussion at the Annual 
Meeting in Denver, March 7-10. The group was 
divided into five sections for discussion of differ- 
ent aspects of the question. Excerpts from reports 
received from two of the sections are given below. 


Education and Experience Needed 


for Instructional Leadership 


The elementary school principal should possess 
personal qualifications as well as professional com- 


petence. 


These must be recognized in setting 


standards and in the consideration of applicants 
Some of these are: 


b. 
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Skill in human relations. 

Understanding of and ability to act on demo- 
cratic principles. 

Professional maturity. 

Ability to help others. 

Courage of one’s convictions. 

Appetite for continuous growth and training. 
Ability to challenge teachers and children. 


. Breadth of know ledge. 


Abilities that indicate competence in 1) or- 
ganizing; 2) directing the instructional pro- 
gram; 3) using school personnel services; 
4) working in the community; and 5) busi- 
ness management of the school. 
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Technics for On-the-job Growth 


This group suggested the following: 


1. That national, regional, and state organizations 
provide assistance to principals by means of 
meetings where ideas can be shared, followed 
by help i in implementing ideas gained. 


2. That local organizations: 


a. 


Provide an on-going program of in-service 
training for candidates for the principalship. 
The following is an example of such a train- 
ing program in an experimental stage in the 
Fresno, California, schools: 


1) Teachers desirous of appointment to 
principalship may make application for 
the “Testing Program” which includes 
such tests as Miller’s analogies, teacher 
attitude tests, tests for general informa- 
tion, and so forth, administered by per- 
sonnel of Stanford University. 
Candidates are nominated for the “Train- 
ing Program” on basis of these tests plus 
autobiography, recommendation of prin- 
cipal, etc., after four years of service in 
the Fresno schools. 
3) Trainee works with his principal partner 
as a “head-teacher” for a period of ap- 
proximately two years before appoint- 
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ment, with half-time devoted to adminis- 
trative duties. 


In the States 


Vichigan. Last fall, the Michigan Department 
of Elementary School Principals set up a Com- 
mittee on Preparation for the Principalship. A 
brief report of the first meeting was carried 1 
the February issue of this magazine. 

Professors of education from Michigan colleges 
and universities attended the second meeting of 
the committee to participate in a discussion of 
“unmet needs” in the pre-service and in-service 
training for principals. At its second meeting, the 
committee discussed the importance of involving 
a larger group of principals thruout the state, and 
requested that time be allowed for such partici- 
pation at the annual conference of Michigan ele- 
mentary school principals. The conference plan- 
ning committee accordingly provided for one 
group session at the spring meeting to be devoted 
to evaluation of the job of the principal. 

In summarizing the sessions of this second 
meeting of the committee, the chairman outlined 
the following tasks for the future: 

Determination of competencies needed for 
the principalship. 

2. A definition of the text of experience needed 
for a successful internship. 

3. A study of the mechanics involved in mak- 
ing the internship function well. 

4. A survey of personnel policies in Michigan 

o determine whether or not definite qualifica- 
tions for the principalship have been established 
among school systems. 

Tennessee. Following up the Southeastern re- 
gional conference on preparation for the princi- 
palship, Tennessee principals gave considerable 
attention to this topic at their workshop meeting 
in March. “Improvement of Preparation for the 
Elementary School Principalship” was the theme 
for the meeting. Representativ es of five Tennessee 
colleges and universities which train principals 
described their plans and proposals for pre-service 
and on-the-job training. Several of these college 
representatives had participated in the regional 
conference at Nashville, and all of them expressed 
an interest in working cooperatively with Ten- 
nessee principals to provide the best possible pro- 
gram for training leaders in elementary education. 
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MATERIALS 





PACEMAKERS 
IN CLASSROOM 
DEVICES 


Provide the right tools 
Vitalize teaching 
Organize work details 
Capitalize interests 
Extend the budget 


Judy Materials translate the newest 
and best theories and methods into 


easy to use classroom devices. 


A good teacher plus Materials by 
Judy is an unbeatable combination to 
make learning a lasting, satisfying 
experience! 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
CATALOG OF 


MATERIALS 





THE JUDY COMPANY 
310 N. 2nd St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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Methods and Materials 











SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION 





LESLIE W. IRWIN, Ph.D., Professor of Health 
Education, School of Education, Boston University. 
JAMES H. HUMPHREY, Ed.D., Associate Profes- 
sor in Charge of Teacher Education Curriculum in 
Elementary Health and Physical Education, Uni- 


versity of Maryland. 


WARREN R. JOHNSON, Ed.D., Professor and 
Curriculum Coordinator of Health Education, Uni- 


versity of Maryland. 


367 pages. PRICE, $4.50 


This book is designed as a text for use in courses 
dealing with health teaching of both graduate and 
undergraduate students in professional courses. It is 
particularly adapted to courses preparing health 
educators and in preparing elementary school class- 
room teachers to teach health to their children. Also, 
it should be very valuable to school administrators, 
supervisors and teachers in-service. 


Because the materials presented in this textbook are 
the accumulative results of many years of experience, 
study, research and experimentation AT ALL 
LEVELS—elementary, junior high school, senior 
high school, and college levels—they can be con- 
sidered highly practical and adaptable. 


The material and information are not merely opin- 
ions but carefully recorded results of actual experi- 
mentation and experience conducted under circum- 
stances making it possible to determine with a high 
degree of objectivity the practices, methods, and 
procedures necessary to make the greatest contribu- 
tion to the health teaching of children. The combined 
experience and training of the authors represents 
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study and experience not only in teaching children 
but in preparing teachers. 


Contents: PART I—ORIENTATION IN SCHOOL 
HEALTH EDUCATION. Introduction. Organiza- 
tion and Administration of the School Health Pro- 
gram. Teacher Observation of the Health of Chil- 
dren. Health Guidance in Schools. PART II— 
METHODS AND MATERIALS IN TEACHING 
HEALTH. The Health Teaching Program. The Re- 
lationship of Health and Safety in the School Program. 
Concepts of Methodology in Health Education, The’ 
Unit Method of Health Education. Oral Presentation 
in Health Education. Material Aids to Learning in 
Health Education. The Place of Audio-Visual Ma- 
terial in Health Education. Motion Pictures, Radio 
and Television in Health Education. Demonstrations 
in Health Education. Field Trips in Health Educa- 
tion. Exhibits and Museums in Health Education. 
Dramatization in Health Education. Sources of 
Health Education Materials. Evaluation and Ap 
praisal in Health Education. In-Service Education in 
Health Education. 





THE C. V. MOSBY COMPANY, 3207 Washington Blvd., St. Louis, 3, Mo. 


Date 


Send me on 30-day approval Irwin-Humphrey-Johnson “METHODS AND MATERIALS IN 
SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION,” priced at $4.50. Teachers’ Discount 10 
that in the event the book is adopted as a text at our school that the charge for my copy will be 
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State and Loeal 


KENTUCKY 


In the spring of 1951, a small group of princi- 
pals in Kentucky organized the Department of 
Elementary School Principals of the Kentucky 
Education Association. Now, five years later, 
the Kentucky principals have issued an attractive 
14-page report on their organization—describing 
its history, program, and future plans. Among 
the accomplishments of the last five years, the 
bulletin lists an increase in membership from 126 
to goo; continued growth in national Department 
membership; publication of three booklets on the 
elementary school principalship; sponsorship of 
an annual conference; and an active program to 
provide Kentucky with better schools and a more 
unified profession. 


MICHIGAN 


Two years ago, the Michigan Department of 
Elementary School Principals proposed a basic 
salary formula for elementary school principals 
in Michigan. These recommendations were pub- 
lished in a booklet entitled A Guide for Deter- 
mining Salaries for School Principals. 

Since then, Michigan principals have been seek- 
ing the adoption of these recommendations by 
their local boards of education. The effectiveness 
of their efforts is now being assessed by the asso- 
ciation’s Salary Committee. ; 


The Committee’s pre- 
liminary 


report, covering 44 school districts, is 
summarized here. 


Administrative increment 


Proposed: 20 percent differential over what 
would be received as a teacher. Practice: 8 per- 


40 


cent to 30 percent differential; 
differential. 


$200 to $1500 


Advanced training 

Proposed: 1 percent increment for each 6 hours 
beyond the M.A. Practice: $5 to $10 per semes- 
ter hour; $300 to $900 for a doctorate; 10 per- 
cent to 60 percent for a doctorate. 

3. Size of building 
Proposed: Maximum of 500 pupils with a 2 per- 
cent increment for each 100 pupils over 500. 
Practice: 2 percent for each 100 pupils over 500; 
1 percent for each 100 pupils over 300; 1 per- 
cent for each 100 pupils; $50 for each classroom 
teacher above 16; $300 for each 25 teachers or 
fraction thereof. 

4. Administrative experience 
Proposed: 1 percent increase each year of ad- 
ministrative experience with a 15-year maxi- 
mum. Practice: from no allowance to a 10 per- 
cent increase each year (the latter with a 50 
percent maximum). 


MONTANA 


Billings, Montana, was host to approximately 
80 principals attending the Sixth Annual Confer- 
ence of the Montana Department of Elementary 
School Principals, January 17-18. During the two- 
day program, the group adopted two constitu- 
tional amendments which have significant impli- 
cations for the organization’s future. One of these 
amendments provides for an increase in dues from 
$2.00 to $3.00 a year; the other authorizes the 
organization to apply for department status in 
the Montana Education Association. 

Action was also taken at the conference to es- 
tablish two special committees. One of these 
groups will study and suggest revision of the 
State Board of Education’s recommendations on 
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athletics in the elementary schools. The other 
committee will make a study of salaries for Mon- 
tana elementary school principals with the hope 
of eventually obtaining statewide adoption of 
their recommendations. 


NEBRASKA 


An attractive newsletter was launched this year 
by the Nebraska Department of Elementary 
School Principals. The first two issues of The 
Sower, appearing in the fall and winter, included 
news of interesting developments in schools thru- 
out the state, information about professional asso- 
ciation activities—national, state, and local, and a 
variety of other features. The newsletter is de- 
signed to keep the members of the Nebraska 
DESP informed about professional activities and 
to give the organization greater cohesiveness. 


NORTHWEST AREA 


Elementary school principals from five states 
in the Northwest met in Spokane, Washington, 


during the Inland Empire Education Association’s 
conference, April 4-6. Speeches were given to 
the group on “What the Public Thinks about the 
School;” “The Principal’s Role in Developing the 
Curriculum;” and “Human Understanding in 
Curriculum Development.” 


SOUTHEAST AREA 


The Southeastern Conference of Elementary 
School Principals—including the states of Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and 
Augusta, Georgia, April 19-21. The program for 
the meeting included a series of group discussions 
on the conference theme, “What is the Principal’s 
Role in Helping to Identify and Develop Values 
in Elementary Education?” and several speeches 
by leaders in the field of education. 


Tennessee—met in 


TENNESSEE 


From the Tennessee Elementary School Princi- 
pals Association Bulletin comes a report of an 





Announcing... 


Baker Maddux Warrin 


Designed for Grades 
One through Six 





A Child Progress Plan for Elementary Science 


JUNIOR SCIENTIST SERIES 


DISTINCTIVE ORGANIZATION 


Throughout the Junior Scientist Series basic and 
related science principles challenge the child’s 
maturing interest. 


ATTRACTIVE-FUNCTIONAL ILLUSTRATIONS 








1 Down Your Street Illustrations and photos are functional throughout, 
2 Around the Corner not merely decorative. 
3 tw Ye Neighborhood renagenananend VOCABULARY 

Science can be taught, in part, through reading— 
4 Here and Away and reading can be taught, in part, through 
S fer cad Wide science. Vocabulary throughout the JUNIOR SCIEN- 

Tist Series has been professionally controlled. 
6 Your Science World 

P.O. BOX 7600 CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 
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Aids-to-Reading 

will help You 
develop a balanced 
Reading Program 


Dolch Aids-to-Reading Materials, de- 
vised by Edward W. Dolch, Professor 
of Education Emeritus, University of 
Illinois will contribute to the success 
of any reading program. The Dolch 
Materials are designed to meet the 
individual needs of children in devel- 
oping readiness, a sight vocabulary, 
and sounding attack. Twenty-two 
items provide a wide range of teacher 
helps from kindergarten to grade eight. 
They are learning games which require 
little or no teacher direction. 


HOME EDITION IN STORES. 


Some of the Dolch Aids-to-Reading 
Games, as well as the Dolch Books are 
now available in retail stores for use 
in the home. The distributors, The 
Gelles-Widmer Co., 7530 Forsyth Blvd., 
St. Louis 5, Mo., have a pamphlet, 
written by Professor Dolch, The Play- 
Way to Learning, which is directed to 
parents. It also illustrates and de- 
scribes the games and books, and is 
free to teachers and P.T.A.’s in needed 
quantities upon request. 


¢ THE GARRARD PRESS 


‘ Dept. PS, Champaign, Illincis 
Please have the distributors of the Home 





Edition send_____copies ‘‘The Play-Way 
to Learning’. 


(1) Send Dolch School Edition Catalog. 


Teacher 





Address_ 
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interesting activity among the principals in Knox 
County, Tennessee. Last fall, this group met fora 
three- day workshop before the opening of school 
to discuss the school public relations program in 
the county. Participants were divided into groups 
according to the focus of their work—for teach- 
ing principals, supervising principals, and so forth 
—and members of the county supervisory staff 
served as consultants. 

Knox C ounty principals feel that this pre- 
school session laid an excellent foundation for 
their monthly meetings thruout the year and 
plan to repeat the workshop on some other topic 
this next fall. 


National Department 


SUMMER CONFERENCES 


Stanford Conference: The Department's Fif- 
teenth Annual Summer Conference on rponged 
tary Education is only two months away! It’s to 
be held at Stanford Univ ersity, July 9-22. The 
theme is a timely one—‘The Education of an 
ican Citizens in a World Setting.” To get further 
details and to register, write Dan T. Dawson, 
Assistant Professor of Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford, California. 

At the NEA Meeting: If you're planning to at- 
tend the NEA convention in Portland, Oregon, 
July 1-6, remember that the Department will 
have a special program on July 2. T. M. Stinnett, 
Secretary of the NEA National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards, 
will speak at the morning session about certifica- 
tion and standards for the principalship. The 
meeting will be concluded with a luncheon which 
will be addressed by Paul R. Hanna, Professor of 
Child Education, Stanford University. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The Department’s constitution provides that 
nominations for office on the Executive Com- 
mittee be made by a Nominating Committee of 
five persons. This Committee is selected by the 
Executive Committee each year. The followi ing 
persons have been appointed to serve on the 1956 
Committee: Caleb W. Bucher, Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania; Anne Christensen, Lincoln, Nebraska; 
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Mary Hoyt, Napa, California; Harvey Mullinax, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; and Ethel Simmons, 
Trion, Georgia. 

The newly appointed Committee will meet in 
the early fall to make nominations for the 1957 
election. 
about persons qualified for consideration as candi- 


The Committee welcomes suggestions 


dates and gives careful study to all such recom- 
mendations. 


DEPARTMENT MEMBERSHIP 


According to the latest membership report, 
Department membership for 1955-56 has reached 
14,301—an increase of 7 percent over last April's 
total of 13,349. We have now passed our goal for 
August 31 of 14,202, altho several states have not 
yet met their individual goals. 

‘Even while we're being pleased with this year’s 
membership picture, it’s time to think of 1956-57 

Early next fall all members for 1955-56 will re- 
ceive a renewal form. It’s a good idea to return 
this form promptly to avoid interruption of serv- 
ice. The Yearbook, which will deal with instruc- 
tional materials, will appear in September; the first 


issue of the magazine, in October; and the Mem- 
bership Directory and Annual Report, in Novem- 
ber. To get these publications as they are issued 
and to receive advance information about the 1957 
Annual Meeting, be sure that your membership 
renewal is in early! 


NEA NEWS 


Meeting of Department Presidents: For the 
third year, the NEA is sponsoring a meeting for 
presidents of NEA departments. Scheduled for 
May 14-15 in Washington, this meeting will in- 
clude a discussion of common problems and of 
the interrelationships of the departments and the 
NEA. Mathilda A. Gilles, DESP president-elect 
who will become president on June 1, will repre- 
sent our Department at the meeting. 

Second NEA Unit Completed: In 
myriad associations—for everyone from canners 
to special delivery messengers—we educators are 
fast acquiring one of the best-looking headquar- 
ters of all. With the completion this spring of the 


second unit of the new NEA Educational Center, 


a city of 





Announcing 


Method . . 
and learning 


guage-usage skills 


Evanston 
Illinois 





. anew and improved language arts 


spelling program for Grades 1 through 3 


READING ROAD TO SPELLING 


e Features a new and more natural way of teaching spelling by the Word-Group 
. with all words grouped according to ease and effectiveness of teaching 


e Develops understanding and use of words in story context 

e Teaches pupils how to use the correct forms of capitalization and punctuation 

e Teaches spelling through specially-developed tactile and kinesthetic methods 

e Provides abundant review, reteaching, and testing activities in spelling and related lan- 


e Contains a complete guidebook program for each grade. 


Write for complete details 


Row, Peterson and Company 


White Plains 
New York 
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our building is well on the way. The third and 
final section will be started this spring. 

New AASA Executive Secretary: The Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, NEA, 
has announced the appointment of Finis E. Engle- 
man as executive secretary, succeeding Worth 
McClure who is retiring. Dr. E ngleman, presently 
Connecticut Commissioner of E ‘ducation, has had 
a wide range of educational experience, including 
positions as a teacher, principal, superintendent, 
and college president. He will ‘assume his new 
position at NEA headquarters early next fall 


ANNUAL MEETING—1957 


If you're supplied with a 1957 calendar, this 
might be a good time to circle in red the last week 
of March! The Department's next Annual Meet- 
ing will be held in Cincinnati, Ohio, March 24-27. 
Program plans are still in the formative stage, but 
we expect to have an excellent conference, com- 
bining many features of the Denver program with 
some interesting innovations. A small group will 
meet in Cincinnati this month to discuss plans for 
next year’s meeting. 








86 Titles for ANY 
LIQUID (z%:<....) DUPLICATOR 
24 NEW Titles in 1955 


CONTINENTAL PRE-PRINTED 
CARBON MASTERS 


available in these subjects:— 


ENGLISH 

PHONICS 

SEASONS 

SCIENCE 
ARITHMETIC 
READING 

OUTLINE MAPS 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
HEALTH - Jr. High 
GUIDANCE - Jr. High 


Write For Free Catalog 
of 86 Liquid Duplicating titles 


THE CONTINENTAL PRESS, INC. 


Elizabethtown, Penna. 











a-—CUCti“‘i~iO™O™OSCOWS 


Another forward step 


in music education— 


MUSIC 
FOR LIVING 


by James L. Mursell 
Beatrice Landeck 


Roy E. Freeburg 









———— 


—continuing a 70-year tradition of leadership 


Gladys Tipton 
Harriet Nordholm 
Jack M. Watson 


This new learning program for grades 1 
through 6 


e relates music to life at school, at home, and 
in the community. 


@ presents music as an essential part of living 
in different societies throughout the world. 

e provides opportunities for pupils to take 
part in many different kinds of musical 
activities. 

e includes materials for a complete, flexible, 
thoroughly workable classroom music pro- 
gram: 

PUPILS’ BOOKS 
TEACHERS’ BOOKS 
RECORD ALBUMS 


SILVER SURDETT 


ompany 


MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY New York e Chicago e San Francisco e Dallas e Atlanta 
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New Books on i Education 


by nationally recognized leaders. Outstanding both as aids to school 
administrators and as texts for professional training. 


Educational Leadership and 
the Elementary Principal 


by C. R. Spain, H. D. Drummond & J. 1, Goodlad 


Emphasizing leadership rather than management, this practical 
and inspiring new book on elementary school administration 
points the way for the principal to make the most effective con- 
tribution both to education and to the community as a whole. 
Includes a wealth of specific illustrations and suggestions on all 
aspects of the principal’s work and responsibilities. $4.5 


4 


Unit Teaching in the 
Elementary School 


by Lavone A. Hanna, Gladys L. Potter 
& Neva C. Hagaman 


The authors’ “wealth of experience at the classroom level, in 
school administration, and in college teaching has resulted in a 
book which is based on sound theory, emphasizes practical 
methods and procedures, and abounds in interesting and per 
tinent illustrations.”—Robert S. Fox, Univ. of Michigan, in 


Elementary School Journal. $5.50 


From the publishers of such nationally used texts as Erdt’s Teaching 


Social Education in 
Elementary Schools 


by Henry J. Otto 


Professor Otto presents here, in clear, practical terms, the basic 
factors and best current practices in today’s most emphasized 
aspect of elementary education. Chapter summaries and sug- 
gested student activities, including 52 films illustrative of special 


points, further clarify the significance of basic principles. $5.50 


Principles of Elementary 
Education siilhaial 


by Henry J. Otto, Hazel Floyd & Margaret Rouse 


Always noted for its success in giving prospective teachers a 
“feel” for as well as book knowledge of good elementary school 
practice, this basic text now includes many new suggested 
activities for training, new examples of successful elementary 
school programs in various types of community, and new 
“portraits” of successful elementary teachers at work, $5.0 


{rt in the Ele- 


mentary School, Burnett's Teaching Science in the Elementary School, Preston's Teach 


ing Social Studies in the Elementary School, 


232 Madison Avenue 
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RINEHART 


& COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


and Cole’s Psychology of Adolescence. 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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NEW 


and worth reading 











EDUCATION AND THE SUPREME COURT. 
By Clark Spurlock. Urbana, Illinois: University of 
Illinois Press. 1955. 252 p. $3.75. 

By use of extensive excerpts from 37 decisions of 
the Supreme Court in cases affecting the public 
schools of the country, the author of this book shows 
the powerful effect of judicial review on teachers 
and administrators, on students and parents. Cases 
and comment are classified by topic and by consti- 
tutional issue. 

Part One includes a discussion of delimitations on 
the powers of state legislatures and of Congress 
growing out of decisions handed down by the Court 
during the past 125 years—from the Dartmouth Col- 
lege case in 1819 to various tenure and retirement 
cases in the late 1930’s. 

Part Two deals with questions touching on the 
Bill of Rights, primarily the First and Fourteenth 
Amendments. The use of public funds for sectarian 
education, the conflict between religious conviction 
and nationalism, and loyalty tests are the major issues 
discussed. 

The Fourteenth Amendment provides the chief 
foundation for cases included in Part Three. The 
questions here are concerned with rights of persons 
under the due process clause and under equal protec- 
tion of the laws requirements. Ten of the 15 cases 
in Part Three are segregation cases. 

To those who think of public education as a func- 
tion of the states, outside Federal control, this book 
will be a startling revelation of the Court’s influence 
on the public schools. For the educator interested in 
legal aspects of public education, the book is a valu- 
able reference in which may readily be found elusive 
citations and quotations, Of least merit are the sum- 
mary checklists at the end of each section, but rarely 
does a book of this nature offer so little to disparage. 

Mapautine REMMLEIN 
Guest Editor 
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HOW TO REPORT PUPIL PROGRESS. By Ruth 
Strang. Chicago: Science Research Associates. 
1955- 47 Pp. 31.00. 

Is reporting to parents a constant concern to you? 
Are some of your patrons dissatisfied with the pres- 
ent system? How does a group interested in the 
problem of reporting tackle the job of evaluating a 
school’s reporting system and suggesting improve- 
ments? These and many other related questions are 
posed and discussed in this bulletin. 

The author has carefully chosen a variety of opin- 
ions and concrete illustrations to include in this bulle- 
tin. The reporting problem is presented in all its 
complexities—from the viewpoints of administrators, 
teachers, parents, and students. The conference 
method of reporting pupil progress, being used by 
an increasing number of schools, is explained and 
illustrated in a practical manner. A number of very 
practical suggestions on how to go about developing 
a reporting system are also included. Principals will 
find in this bulletin much useful material on report- 
ing pupil progress. 


RETRIEVING THE RETARDED READER. By 
Jack W. Birch. Bloomington, Illinois: Public 
School Publishing Company. 1955. 32 p. $1.00. 


With 90 percent of all exceptional children in the 
regular classroom, teachers are continually seeking 
more effective procedures for working with retarded 
readers. This bulletin contains a number of very 
practical suggestions for teaching retarded readers 
in the regular classroom. 

Assuming that every teacher must take part in the 
remedial teaching of boys and girls retarded in read- 
ing, the bulletin gives suggestions that the regular 
classroom teacher can use. Technics for identifying 
and studying retarded readers as well as suggestions 
for remedial teaching at each grade level are in- 
cluded. A full explanation of methods could not be 
given in a bulletin of this size, but the progressive 
teacher and principal will be able to apply effectively 
the suggestions given. 


CHILDREN CAN MAKE iT! EXPERIENCES IN 
THE WORLD OF MATERIALS. Reprint from 
Childhood Education. Washington, D. C.: Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education International. 
1955. 56 p. 75 cents. 

Here is a valuable collection of articles by several 
authorities in the field of childhood education. The 
place of creative activity in the development of the 
child and the effect on developing personalities of 
making and using toys are among the topics dis- 
cussed. With numerous pictures and directions for 
making and using many things, the bulletin is an 
excellent help for teachers and pupils. 

W. J. Castine 
Book Review Fditor 
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‘‘We build a store 
or anything 

even without 
teacher !’’ 


Build a store, boat, 
bridge, truck or doz- 
ens of other things 
for day-long, dra- 
matic and social play 
with the basic #4 
unit: twelve 12-inch 
hollow Blox and four 
36-inch Boards. $30. 


MOR-PLA JUMBO-BLOX | 
interlock so easily teacher need not help! 


Big enough for satisfying muscle play. Big 
enough to build “real” things. And—important 
in these days of large classes—these big, won- 
derful hollow Blox have the famous Mor-Pla 
interlock—so children can build without teacher 



















chance to play! 

For developing initiative, cooperation—for 
teaching concepts of space relations and num- 
bers—Mor-Pla hollow Jumbo-Blox are a basic 
teaching aid. 


New Mor-Pla Blok-Train—more fun! 


Double the usefulness of your Mor-Pla Blok equipment—put it on 
wheels with the new Mor-Pla Train! Safe, sturdy—the Blox lock 
right on each car, can’t slide off. Cars detach readily to give each 
child a ride-on vehicle for lessons in trafic and other activities. 


B—Basic Blok-Train. 4 Cars; over 
5’. feet long. Heavy °s-in. birch 

plywood; very strong. Only $18.50. 
A—Shows train with the 


MOR-PLA (2092125 

AND TRAINS 
6-Piece \ccessory Set: 2 Write for further information or order direct from 
Cubes, 4 open boxcars. 








~ 
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help—build quickly, so each group gets its 


Still more fun. $8 extra. R. H. Stone Products, Box 414, Detroit 31, Mich. 











Twentieth Annual Conference, Na- 


June 17-21: 
tional Association of Student Councils, National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
NEA. Toledo, Ohio. 


June 17-July 6; July 22-August 10: Tenth An- 
nual Summer National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development, Division of Adult Edu- 
cation, NEA. Gould Academy. Bethel, Maine. 


June 26-29: Eleventh Annual Conference, Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, NEA. Parkland, Wash- 
ington. 


For summer and fall classes 


omind Events 
Coming 


July 1-6: Ninety-Fourth Annual Convention, Na- 
tional Education Association. Portland, Oregon. 


July 9-20: Annual Summer Conference, Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, NEA, 
and School of Education, Stanford Univ ersity. 
Stanford University Campus, Stanford, Cali- 
fornia. 


August 19-22: Sixteenth Summer Meeting, Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathematics. Los 
Angeles, California. 


October 14-17: Eleventh National Conference of 
County and Rural Area Superintendents. De- 
partment of Rural Education, NEA. Atlanta, 
Georgia. 





1956... 


FROM SCHOOL PROGRAM 
TO SCHOOL PLANT 


1955... 


THE BEGINNING TEACHER 


1954... 


CREATIVE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 





Herrick, McLeary, Clapp, Bogner 


Yauch, Bartels, Morris 


Shane and Yauch 








Henry Holt and Co. 
New York 17, San Francisco 5 
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“The Children’s Hour is a collect: wtended t ire joy of 
reading. There is something wonderful in this set for every child.” 
—from a recent review by a committee of prominent educators in 4 


leading school publication.* 


Such enthusiasm for The Children’s Hour is not t 
coincidence. Editor-in-Chief Marjorie Barrows and | 








means of a nationwide survey had the able assista: of 120,000 
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WHAT IS THE GROLIER SOCIETY? 


Tue Grotter Society was founded in 1895 by men whose purpose was to publish good books in fine bindings, 
but who could not have envisioned how completely that purpose was one day to be fulfilled. ¢ I hey 
borrowed the name Grolier from a great French bibliophile. They used the word Society because in their day 
it was synonymous with “company.” { Grolier’s first publications included volumes of history and 
coll@etons of literary classics. It wasn’t until 1910 that, with the publication of The Book of Knowledge, 
The Grolier Society found itself embarked on the publishing program that has made its name world-famous. 
{ Today, The Grolier Society publishes the five sets illustrated on this page and 13 other major reference 
works. Each set performs a different educational function but all share certain special values. Each is designed 
not merely to inform but also to encourage intellectual curiosity. Each derives authority from editors and 
consultants of the highest possible position in their fields. Each is continuously revised so that the most 
recent edition of each describes and explains the march of events, discoveries and achievements. Each—in the 


library and in the schoolroom —_ increasingly depended upon as a basic tcac hing tool. 





LANDS AND PEOPLES THE BOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE GROLIER ENCYCLOPEDIA 
7-volume work covering The only science reference set 
the world and its people s from of its kind; modern, ¢ ym plete 
the social studies viewpoint. for classroom and library 


Authoritative 10-volume popular pric ed 
enc yclopedia aly habetically arranged; short 


concise entries for quick general reference. 


RICHARDS TOPICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
Fascinating 15-volume topical 20 volumes completely revised from ¢ 


encyclopedia that contains an almost indispensable classroom te 


hundreds of teaching units. a quick fact-finding cross-index in volume 20. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. %. 


America’s largest publisher of enc yclopedias and reference sets 
The Grolier Society Inc., 1956 








